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George Eliot: the 
imagination of a novelist 



On January 27 , 1601 , the lantern surmounting the cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore 
in Florence was partly destroyed by lightning. This contemporary drawing of the 
disaster it reproduced from FiUppo Brunelleschi, The Cupola of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, by Howard Saalmati ( 334 pp with 167 plates. Zwemmer. EGO. 0 302 02784 X), 
which will be reviewed in a future issue of the TLS. The lantern of the Duomo 
became the frequent target 6/ bolts of lightning only after, the addition to it of a 
n eat bronze ball and cross (seen plummeting to earth in the picture) in May 1472 . 
Front then oil, as Saalman saus l lightning struck “ with depressing regularity, 
indicting major damage to the building. Fragments flew into the Via dei Servi and 
as far away as into Bor go San Lorenzo “. 
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Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
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Life and Letters 
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8 pages b&w illustrations 
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Brains, Machines & 

‘ Persons 
Donald MacKa 
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Selected writings of 
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Kenelm Foster 
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The Heretical 
- Imperative 
Peter Berger 
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• Revised and. re-arranged in 
V J . i one volume 
Una drawings by John Piper and 
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In the ns of August 14, 1930, A. 
Clutton Brock reviewed Roger Pry’s 
Hepirl Matisse : 

. . . Never, perhaps, has Mr Fry’s 
analysis-been more subtle or more 
exact than In this essay. The. mere 
mvninadon of M Matisse's talents 
and eifti without reference to his 
position In the tradition of Euro- 
pean art might tax the Ingenuity 
0 f . post critics. But Mr Frybeglns 

Sj?w^ vag fiL°'i f lndfl8d h8 does- 

not begin with Byzantine art. He 
th ®.^ofe history of the 

S SS*?L whlcl1 , M has ^ 

* m u St Important of these 
"* ^ conciliating, of 

«n exact synthesis of,- the 
c0 «/ ctl ? g desires of the 
painter, ‘ on the one hand ” as Mr 

Mittjv 

PL the other to be a maker”. "He 
.Jong* to tell of his experience and ■ 
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Middfcninrch Notebooks 
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Cloven ton gues (poem) 

Fiction ■ 

Thomas Jllndc .• Uaymare. Sir Henry mid Sons. Mr Nicholas 
Olivicc Beer : Pns dc Deux 

1921-1934 11,1,11 Ick ! K<,,,tullon uml Sociul Mobility in the Soviet Union, 
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Commentary 
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To . ' - ' 

Among this week's contributors 
Author, A uthor 

HSJ™ P«cigalupo j The Pflrmtd Traco— The loiter Poetry of Ezra Pound 
Anthony Woodward : Ewn Pound and The Pisan Cantos 
Raht (poem) 

Ruth First and Ann Scott i Olive Schrclnor— A niogrsphy ~ 

Georgo Bond, Walton Johnson and Shelia S. Walker (Editors) i 
African Christianity — ^Patterns of Religious Continuity 

O. II. Trump : The Prehistory of the Mediterranean 

Anycw ShcrraU (Editor) i Tlie Cambridge Encyclopedia of Archaeology 

D. F. Allen : The Coins of t he Ancient Celts 
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William IJl Kapclie i Tlie Norman Conquest of the North 
Joffrey Richards ; Consul of God 

Andrew Causey: Paul Nash - 
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Murray L, Kllandi Chinese a nd Exotic Ruga 

GW a Sl010l ^ Wl0ticndr,,ckc ’ n “ nd vni * ^k7^R7p«^ FIUhe! 

fficTcoX^!S'” r| : s ‘” ,,lcy Moi ' Uon * nd a *• Uodlk '- 

j. H. Loudoun : James Scott and William Scott, Bookbinders 
Fiction ~ ~~~ 
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James Porter : Ifapkas Girl 

Dudley McCa rthy - The Fate of O’Loughlin 


Fifty years on . . . 

.... His first really Important 
picture is the celebrated " Dessert”, 
which had the illusion ism of a 
complete chiaroscuro together with 
0 n » w ^ a,ety and intensity of col* 
2F ^ Basod oil his studios of 
Chardin. It was a. coludon, bpt not 

rate, n ° w a «"> 

-iw -JSS? fi!S 

group of important artists to experi- 
ment quite blindly with an unex- 
- plorecf tedialque In the hope that It 
would lead them somewhere. But M 
Matisse dees not seem to have ex- 

norimptitnH Mln.Tiw . . . rv 


line both makes a rhythmical j 
quo and suggests, with 
unerring accuracy, a volume^ 
yet all this Is done in pw**! 
where then- Is hardly any 
lion. They look like light wn*” 
comments^ simple absiractiew 
tli« complexity of nature. Ann ypj 


RHUinUMUIUII .lUht 

implicit in thwe apparent "jgj 
works. The problem of «"• 


niwdon of 


■ ^ v iu nave Bx* 

s d b iU nd ;t* ir * repaiM<!d w« 
iillf”* 0 \ he new 'Mb" 

B, r l ?i i h ?, astc yalucs were ro* 
>h. by i lat f Patches of colour", 
tefii nfli ^ found ‘ the essential 

■ 9}ctonl synthesis ".For 
M Matisse's art is based, as Mr 

k /„ - at 1? to *ay, briefly and 
brutally to epitomize a long analysis, 
everything in his pSctu?es" KS 
colour and line, courit .twice over. 

His colour, and especially tknea 

JSgawsJTSiB 


works. The problem of , 

function of the surface 

ture is posed in its scute *} . 

solved bv methods 

gifts far beyond thoae of tj« 1 

ary ; decent artist Nor b« 

ever been content to re* 1 “J*. . 

repeat his decisive elution o. 

problem, but he has ariwaye vris ^ 

to vary it add Ib doW 

progressing towards Sender 
more complex plastic construcjiu 
It will be seen How. greatly 
modern artist's solution* 

Mme problems wlto .which 
toasters were occupied JSKJJvB y 
lift complication and •. 

i.mui« conclude that no ort f 
nu artist of quiie unusual Sgjjg t| 
Should attempt to . Pfbup Jldem ) 
vrotild i nrfye |«W* ! 
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G LOUGH ELIOT : 

Tlie Allli on the l'ioss 
Edited by Gordon S. lluight 
5J6pp. ClHreiuioii Press: Oxford 
University Press. £20. 

0 19 8123G0 7 

JOHN Cr.AltK PRATT mid 

VICTOR A. NKUPULDT (Editors) : 

George Eliot’s Middlcmarch Note- 
books 

A transcription 

University of California Press. 
£16.50, 

0 520 82867 8 


Ir is appropriate that the first 
volume of the Jong-awaited Claren- 
don edition of the novels of Georgu 
Eliot shouOd be the work of 
Gordon Haight, the general editor, 
editor also of tlie nine volumes of 
George Eliot's Letters, and her bio* 
gii-upncr. The Loxr of George Eliot's 
novels is relaiivoiy uncomplicated, 
hui there were inconsistencies and 
eirors which she overlooked lit 
reading and correcting tlie editions 
she saw through the press in her 
lifetime. Professor Haight uses as 
has copy-text rile third edition of 
The Mill on the Floss, which was 
set up in stereotype after a copy 
of nhe second edition corrected by 
Goorge Eliot. She had corrected 
page proofs for die first edition, but 
not for the second, for which she 
suggested only one alteration. 

The copy, which she sent to 
Edinburgh in 1862 for new editions, 
exists, but Ims not been used for 
copy-text because of the “ many 
obvious misspellings " which she 
missed and which wore corrected 
by the printer, who made a few of 
his own. Once set up, the 486 pages 
were electrotyped and used tor 
more than sixty years " in impres- 
sions differing only in width of mar- 
gin, quality of puper. tltlc-paqes, 
and binding". Thu cheap edition 
nf 1862 in one volume sold at 6s, 
Olid the stereo typed edition of 18G7 
was published iu nine Gd numbers 
or in cloth at 3s 6d (The first 
edition of I860 in litres volumes had 
sold at 3 Is Gd) George Eliot and 
George llonry Lewes were always 
eager to try new . formats and 
methods of publication, especially 
since sales of the first two editions 
of the Mill wore disappointing com- 
pared with those or Adam Beda t 
though the clionp editions of all her 
novels were also attempts to com- 
pote with that “ rullwoy " fiction 
which wus cheap in ovory sense of 
the word. 

The note . on choice of text is 
fluwcd by the unfortunately com- 
pressed account it gives of ■ the 
Cabinet edition of the Mill, the last 
of those editions said to be available 
to die editor, published August- 
September 1878. The note begins 
with a proposal of Lowes's made 
in February 1877. for “a new and 
uniform edition Df the works of 
G.E. to begin with Romole. . . . Tlie 
type of the present edition would 
do very well . . Later we have 
on extract from John Blackwood's 
f fim-il offer for this “ library edi- 
tion ’* and a summary of lus esti- 
mate that it would "take. a sale of 
some 750 copies to pay die prelimi- 
nary. expenses of stereotyping and 
printing". At no poiqt In this 
sac (ion, or. in , the .section immedi- 
ately following, on "Choice of 
Text", are wc told Haight's reasons 
.for not taking the Cabinet, the 
last edition published In the 
author’s lifetime, as copy-text. He 
had good reasons, and set them out 
clearly in his* "Textual Note” to 
the Riverside edition of the Mill of 
1961, where lie explains that the 
Cabinet edition went through the 
pros in August 1878 when George 
Eliot “was distraught by Lewes's 
final illness, and there is no evid- 
ence that either of them read die 
proof ; tlie edition has an unusual 
number of typographical errofs ", 
I cannot understand why tills 
explanation has been left out here. 

Haight finds the manuscript 
superior to all editions in its larger 
and freer use of dialect. George 
..Eliot knew that, the dialect yrouTd 
have' to be toned dowri in .proof, 
hilt she plainly . felt , $hat Jiw 
auditory imagination demanded' the 
Eullness of a familiar language, 
while sensitively, acknowledging its 
. .‘Jiftcspifc iblBjEy ; to ..t he ' reader: It, is a 

fine',, example M the jurist's .dis- 
crimination between inrier' dar' &Yitl 


oulcr need. The final choice ami I 
compromise were helped by Lewes, i 
wlm tested the text for intelligi- 
bility. Haight hankers, rightly, after 
the vivacity and roughness of the 
manuscript version, and it is good 
to have it there in the footnoted , 
manuscript readings. He comments 
that these readings reveal discrimin- : 
ation between degrees of dialect. 
Some remains in the text, If only 
between the laconic received 
English of Mrs Deane and that of 
her less rapidly rising sisters, and 
between Luke and iiis master. There 
is less discrimination of this kind 
titan in .A dam Bode, though there,, 
are subtle distinctions of sydtax and 
diction. Commenting on the rela- 
tively light punctuation of manu- 
script as against text, Haight says 
that it is not alwuys possible to tell 
whether rhe punctuation has been 
formalized by author or printer’s 
reader. George Eliot’s affection for 
the da$h, prominent in the manu- 
script, is happily retained in much 
of the dialogue and in e few pas- 
sages of agitated inner monologue. 
Her ponderous style may have been 
made more ponderous by other 
hands. 

Such facts bring us closer to the 
invagination of the novelist. There 
are valuable discussions of the 
geography and chronology of the 
novel, one by the editor and the 
other by Daniel P. Dcncau, which 
reveal George Eliot’s painstaking 
research, and her failures as well 
as liar success. She and Lewes 
travelled to Lincolnshire to Tind an 
appropriate locale, since one of die 
structural needs was a combination 
of Iter local Midland habitation with 
a terrain sttitublc for a flood. A 
few marks of strain show up under 
scrutiny. She erred in transferring 
a flood she had rend about, widen 
occurred in hilly country, to . the 
wide plains of the Floss, where the 
waters would tint have risen so 
high, lluighl also repeals a criti- 
cism niude in Nnlas uml Queries, 
June, 1961, by Keith Brown, who 
okjoCtcd to the final cutnstrophc as 
" a physical impossibility " caused 
by George Eliot’s misapprehension 
that the nvss of machinery which 
overwhelms Tom mid Maggie would 
have been moving faster ihun their 
boat In the same current. Haight 
comments i lint "Readers have beon 
astonished " at hur ignorance, hut 1 
doubt whether many wore so until 
enlightened by Mr Brown’s noto. 

Of the groiuost interest to the 
critic arc the textual revisions, not 
numerous but variously significant. 
There arc a number of deletions of 
adjectives, and of expansive details, 
showing a constant enre to prune 
and refine. Among tho larger cuts 
in the manuscript Is an unecdote 
about Maggie hiding under a bed 
in order to avoid Aunt Clegg, being 
" told that she wus like the naughty 
tabby that tliov were obliged to 
hang because it went under the 
beds" and renouncing for ever "the 
thought of hiding hersolf ", This 
cut snows a concern for concentra- 
tion. even in the *' epischc Brcite ” 
of the early books, since the little 
story offers an emphasis and an 
anticipation not repeated elsewhere. 
George Eliot's munagement of props 
is always interesting, and she cuts 
out four references to Mr Wakem’s 
play with his cigar, in the important 
scene where he comes round to the 
idea of Philip’s lpve for ,MaSSi<*- The 
cigar here adds nothing but super- 
fluous particularity, though George 
Eliot was to assign the sume prop 
with relevance und humour to Mr 
Arrowpoint in Daniel Doronila. 

Many alterations in the manu- 
script were made for the sake of 

f reatdr precision, as in the chqngc 
rom " pretty ” to “ strange and 
unreal" In Maggie’s exclamation at 
light and flowers in a crucial love- 
scene. This revision assimilates 
outer scene to irincr feeling apd' 
character. There are two small 
deletions In the scenes between 
Maggie and Stephen an the Dutch 
boat:' on one occasion Stephen’s 
foot touches' Maggie’s, and . on 
another he asks .for a kiss: the 
omission of these explicit physical 
reminders increased . the moral 
emphasis and the understated sexual 
tension. There is the instance of 
George Eliot’s regrettable acquies- 
cence In John Blackwood’s objection 
to the description OF Mrs Moss- ai 
" a patient, loosely-hung, ’ chud- 


By Barbara Hardy 

Some revisions confirm whuL we Harvey, for install co. on t he context cures did not bring into her writing 
already know, other* suggest new of CaMiiibnu’s pseudo-scholarship — entirely now events. Inn must have 
insights and make suggestions for new helped to sh union mid systematize 

Another valuable new aid to ‘-’"■Phases and interpretations. aspects of he.- art. 

Victorian scholarship is the trait- For instance, they provide a. full As well as surveying large Ideas, 
scription and annotation by John commentary uii the extracts horn the editors perceive small beauties. 
Clark Pratt and Victor A. Nenfddt Lucretius, uu author whose reputa- One of the cileries in the Fidget* 


book, though with additional notes foul religion —-'vus Plain, aiin per- n j English Povtrir. “Like 

on travel, botany, and miscellaneous Imps rcintorced l»y her^ reading m us t | lt , ,|c wc dlscemleth on tho rose/ 
items such ns diet and pnpui.it Ion '1 eunyson s “Lucretius . But tlie VV i i h sylvcr drops". Tho editors 
and on ouch is inscribed, respuc- editorial suggestions gu bcynncl this m nst sensitively relate this Image 
lively, “Miscellaneous Quotations" obvious nrning of af unity and they lo Rosamond Vlncy's tours, “like 
find ^Anrpp Rllnt’a * Miscellanies •“ point to her interest in Lucretius s „ |,i ...i.lVl, 


to Rosamond Vlncy's lours, “ like 


and " George Eliot’s * Miscellanies '," P°lnt to her interest in Lucretius s |/atei . on „ (,| ue flower" which tire- 
probably fn the hand of Mr, E. H«e to ci pi rate a declaration of lore, * 

Carrington Ouvry- The .book is “ Ies ■BSSl uti marriage, a wrecked career, and ait 


tton or iiiteation, 1 caa t see the perhaps, is tbeir tendency to Storif lives "in MidZmwcl, 
justification for this format. Its localize sources, and to underplay unni s torl c “ves m Mutdiemaicn. 

title, George Eliot’s " Middle ■ the past. Although Middlemarch Lydgate's rose became the blue 

march ” Notebooks, is slightly mis- probably contains George Eliot’s Flowers of another Lydgate’s basil- 
leading, since the most interesting clearest emphasis on tue " choir plant, named after a rose. Finding 
Middlemarch notebook of all— tlie invisible ’ as a human surrogate for s n much interest in medieval poetry 
Quarry for " Middlemarch ", edited immortality, the fictional ontbodi- revealed in these notebooks, us one 
by Anna Theresa Kitchel mid pub- of tills idea goes back at might have expected front tho four 

lislicd as a supplement to Nine- ,enst as far M Adam Bede. The Chaucer mottoes In that novel, and 
teenth-Ccntitrv Fiction In 1950— is importance of Lucretius is perhaps omnia ting Frail and Neufeldt’s pur- 
now available only as part of the ***** dm in Is lied when ive re- suit nf cnntextsns well as extracts, 
horridly printed Norton edition of member tlie earlier reading ot ^ hoped that Tyr whites Chaucer, 
tlie novel In an ideal world these Strauss, and Feuerbach. In choir which she used, would contain me 
throe books, nil quite short, would discussions of the many historical ballade " To Rosemoundo ", which is 
be mtblished as one volume. y P ul ' C0S for Middlemarch, the about a lady with a little voice. But 
especially since the origins! pub- ec ^ ,0,s emphasize George Eliot’s if GeorgeEllot over read this most 


Quarry 


ot Goorge is Hot s extensive researclt embudinient of an attitude to bis- Forms oE the language, in niotrics, 
and reading of incdicnl subjects, as rorical consciousness which appears in alliteration, and lit romance, 
well as some noies nit rite First newly in Af iddlc marc h. n resent but srnndc out vivirflv nninnov tlm 


well as sonto noies nn rite First newly in Af Mdlc mare ft, present but stands out vividly amongst tlia 
Reform Bill. By comparison, tlie subtly muted in Dorothea and scraps nf Lot in, Greek, German. 
Polgor and Berg nr, i ebooks present T.aiHnluw, conspicuously absent in Spanish. Sonskrit, and sn nil. Once 
us with rnw nuiicriiilh, though they Brooke and Cusaulton, and ex- iipire, tlie inle rusl lies not only in 
2TP 11 j,. ss hi teres l lug for tliut. As pressed in authorial conimantary. tho sourcox of Ideas but lit the 
the editors observe, they provide The very fact of such intense prompting.* for the arrint. 
us with n record nf what must hnvc rending of Historians, and nf coni- ... , , , ... 

been the greater part of the men ra nor* on myth, points to direr- 1 editor.* rightly stress War inn 
author s rending in tlio years when firms nml indirections in Middle- as » sous cis for her lnleruM ht the 

myths and per ions of English liter a* 


she was lilanulitg, ruplunning, march. 
" aitnntoriiig ", and writing Middle - ■r|, er 


march. Tho Folgci 
1868. and cuds in 


mid writing Middle- there ar e many im arming sped- S v u?S 

jer begin,* In August fk points In the discussion nf o« rv Thai 1 »l,m * lKJ 
"tin 1 VTn 1 , or w, V l , ur wureee, like a possible resemblance l*: 1 “‘.“L- J JJ 

1! Berg begins at the 111 nnr-trnr'« rCHUIIIgS III VYltl ion au«| l.ucretlus 


nianm ,117 out of tlie dnM s0 boytind the par licit for wob ‘= c | u> i,.,. s Ziu‘ ,‘T| n ,T* 

Bergs 30b pages. The Fnlger hits ft f ,j, osa bnoks. ulnnclnn back nt a ? c,t , I H,s ' acluHllls ! nut * -ItlMeilBiii, 
two sections, each starling from rJvlowi Lectof wniteta 186f 11 !, he “ u ree* und id some oxtont 

different ends, one mainly nn prose w |.| c u contains a striking narullei in novel, hut underplay the ini- 
and the other mainly on poetry S b?o 0 K * ^Xca/and Seri- ll o, 0,,tu n £ Middlemarch. 

and drama. For good measure, the , os slh^ Dwliaps George liliot’s Inst two 

f, d “7 1* '»* » valuable d.cck- ’Slrgn,,' fifSMI’jSS “»™U rtioe' SSSfc/’S 

list of George Eliot’s reading dur- j« t i 1D contoxt of those oxirncts r oetry ’ ,n 1,1 -V y ana prucuca, co 

in* tho Middlemarch years, between luch os Max MlHIer’s remarks on tbe f i er °i vn I un B Q f ‘ ,,1 » P net,c “mbit ions. 
January 1868 and DicemW 1871. JS" « fl U.d a k£ A* .^is. and Daniel 

Their notes give attributions, cor- nil ” mviholoSies^thouidi in a con- P ero,,J ? k“s Morde«i, Inspired and 

"°^ Hsts . U3e _ of material, for l0 classical scholarship. mliSSfs fo? DtiilS 


mottoes, linages, characters, rela- „ _ m « _ r , . . - 

tionshlps, situations and ideas. However, George Riot’s sources Deranda — some noted by tbe 

go back beyond the Middlemarch editors, and some not — is recorded 
They observe that two important years, and this Valuable introduction here, 
events are impHcitly recorded in the om i checklist have to be supple- _ Middlemarch k the novel 

notebooks. On page 110 of the mented. Her researches were mode “J 1 e, £ ■£ JJ fSJ oTl iS 

Folgcr, there is a sudden return to intensively and specifically, but had most steeped m poetry, tor ait iu 

™ ei 1 “ fler . ’ “ *“P «vcr and wlndlng P roots. The Middle- ' “Jf hvmn-HkeTon^ "oSl 

a year, probably markina the daci- »»» nnt snlfw-nn rained, wittes uis nymn-uxe song, u me, o 


mentary 

Deranda- 


a lapse of work unrilMaV 1370. op the ortV A. l-«“ instantaneously into feeling, 

Thornton Lewes died on October earlv aTAdL^ drama- deling flashes back as a new 

19 ; and his illness and death are domestfo and relfolou! rituals, organ of knawlcdae ’ . The novel 

not only reflected in the “ wither- hm d ir1^notunrll Middlemarch, i s,1 °ws more fugitive dene oi 

ing" ilmess of Fred Viucy, and the t h B t ?L SbLvaflonTS George Eliot’s practice and know- 

uncomfortably imaginative passage S36lt ■ ODse ledge of poetry, and perhaps of 

about facing imminent death. 7n “J*”. ^Aere "»««**«* poairy in particular.' fa 

Chapter 42* but also in this eloquent * n . th ® f**? 0 "?- ^ treatment of inner conflict, fy 1 
hiatus In study and composition. Dorotftoa marks id new epoch liilw jn sn ,nce, is a prominent uie 

-n.- . e . , , e ifloral. life by .■ putting on a lienter 0 f allegory, and though she could 


tuI f oran*^; andtho^gh she could 

Ttte editor's major, sample of humming, or where Mra Bulstroile j iave Jeamt this from Buuyan and 
sources include Thomas Wurton’s puts off her did finery, the novel- Fielding, old loves of fers and 

Hfoforu o/ English Poetry, Lucretius, f st ^ general I iihg and analysing the f re5 hly remembered In Middle- 

Theocritus, George ^ Grotp, John continuities of ritualisdc acts and march, It Is excldun to think Sat 
L r C ,ii*J es M l n wi!' needs, by conspicuous pattern nnd she . had bepn. reading La n gland. 

{W , °f by commentary. She notes "die When she registers “ the motesfrom 

nrtvTl n,lr L, B w P tradition that fresh garments the mass of Aa magistrate's. mind”, 

belonged to all Initiation and tliat in Chupter 2, or bunei- old Feather- 
Mrs Bulat node’s " little acts . . . stone Sn a morUlnR^of May - . . 
Ancient Laio. John Lubbock s The *> . of expressing to all In the prosaic neighbourhood , of 

WKtBWr, or InvSfl MIMlmfrch U I.' good «, thiol; 

e«av had begun a new, life . . th81 .her saturatxon .in medlewd 

essay lodh Mignut Lexicograpny , phJS. -r-^.ntna In rivnio vtmk noetrv had passed into feelina u 


Jacob Bryant 
long before). 


fX 1 S M TSd P Jrad Georgr El^’s ” eadfng 'in GroVe tJ« ak poetry had passed Imo feeling pa 
Friedridl cLzTA well as into knowledge. 


Max Miiller. In their full discussion assimilated by the^ostS 

of, -jhM. aiit^bY?. Prp^ors. P/pft Kkofor'4 

■ and ifauieldt cotihrm wid rainforce v wbia,i»»- , and*- Uift rlia» andf* ^otpbooks.’Uat oiw *a* noVeUst s. ancl 
tbe'*drk ,of edrlier sCKofots— W. J. cereimuii«: o£ many ancient . cid- ■ —In odd ways~-a poet's, 1 , ? • 
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The first number of the Girl’s Own 
Paper appeared on January 3 , 1880 , ' 

almost exactly one year after the r. ( E . ' ■ j , ' 

successful launching of The Bop’s * .• A f j . | . L r 

Own Paper. Bo,th the BOP and the ■■ |ji-| sr- ■ 1 ft J 

GOP were published from .the mL ■ .*$ Jtfs . , **"1 

“Leisure, Hour office' of tile fteli- f 

gtous Tract Society as part of a 'i-ti *•■■><’ i 

policy to make available for the . J rfilllli \ 

whole* 6 f tile family’ hurt ‘and '„*■ • jOSkfiC 

entertaining reading*’. Earlier in ■ 

the nineteenth century such publi- *• .■ ■ . . y 

cations would have tended to ,*i? , IfF/ 

advance a fairly straightforward ' - 4 % ,- 1 >{ t ' 
religious line, but in the uneasy ••• 2 r*J 8 a. 

newly- democratic atmosphere of the . * 

18 80 s mote subtle methods Were ? ■ . . 

employed, witli : tiid importance of '• 

Christian belief being taken for Exercise with a rheit « Minn Joe /■» , 

S! 2 S. xlr 

pr.armMfo* 

NootW publications of tha time 

reveal so clearly, so blatantly, the Gimilea Peters, and his description 
attempt by certain publishers and oE the Hiras ond intentions of the 





Mi- 


Weekly which is reviewed bn this page. ‘ ' ^^.auun.uma s 

i Not that culinary skills would lemons and drinking vincaar was 
J liave metered too much to the told that these methods miffii ha?e 


attempt by Pertain publishers' and oc tfte Hims and intentions of tiie nave mattered too much to tn« tni.i »,nr 

fc^srv tssSwf- f“™ te‘b 8 f car “ ljr bo beiter,!d - fs .if thSSir S he‘ d .. a d“ ,, " J ^ 


social !y-’desira,ble image. ? 7 ie Bop’s 
Own Paper View of boyhood spent 
in active preparation for the- even- 
ts* attainment of imperial and 
military glory is reasonably well- 
known, but die ‘female* version is 
less familiar.' Wendy Forrester’s 
Grffflt-Gralidirtiiihd’s Weekly is both 
anthology and commentary, an 
affectionate « celebration » of the 
GOP hi tiie Victorian period : that 
means a neatly symbolic twenty-one 

Tfian Ilf n nannjlml tli#>h 11 . I 


A paper wliicli w 
whole, sisterhood 




pif;-S 5 s S&SiSraS 

J a ^ in 9 P art /■* everything affect- straitened Financial circumsiu rices T1l . „ , • 

mg them, giving them the bast heed in rio way prevent a‘ girl from ■ T,1C , evils of *lii*Mnm*g uml the 
advice, conveying to them the being u successful cook *" so lack W* .°f ® M™ng lusilihy body wore 
best information, supplying them oE money was no excuse for a 2? I cl,,si - ,, X funncriwl with 

with the most readable fiction, corresponding lack of l,Lv Medlcus’s deioniiinatmn in rid the 
and trying to exercise over them Cosmetics woro more than frowned W0 ‘ 1 tUibi-lacing : nothing rise 
a refining and elevating influence, on (“ On no account use wnvder ■ npnuse, J 1 1,111 tw s,,l ; 11 whilering 
: is notable that when that editorial nor still worse, paint I No sensible’ !5C!!h U , C ns . l m . ssl . n I nau ‘ | y turn- 


WBS expected to -r — .««. cu u.. 

snmo could be said of the pure cold, soft wntor'every day of 

To start with, she was not really cep f- 'u 1 . thl! 9 0{ | c of high Iter life.” Psycliolngicdl rather 

expected to be a girl at all. Teem b r inB coniri. than physiological causes for lack 

agers, of course, had not been in. « ■ 1,5 |. ron ; w , r * tcr , s *“«!> n 5 Tnlbot of beamy woro frequently assorted- 

$ n n»». r.J'n ^r^tUbranci; f- Ki,u<s.on. “ If you Vam to lm uSS,i 

n«,.^T». icron that centred on W ", 1 ? d Julci V*'".*: of hair you ought to cultivate u 

] L Uo . s , is , tGra and rebellious pllu?' ‘c hod . *° J 50 ««« ' v,th ^ lm and unruffled frame of mind, 

nubile firh/lfklnfrlo Kitia I J^VClVTl Evwfttf fZvnnrt mwl MdHimuo f- 1 1. . _ « « 


M^icba fanothcr man) *MintM lcs -1 "iuy, .Again tpin 

out: "Happy is tho fifrl I sav J? I s ** Amt ,h '*, i? rrl .l ,lu i f '»™i 
who can taT? and Snjoy a’ bath S burKM 


SWm e i n nineteen, elegantly- ca i?^I, whose books are !u 5 . Rn w portrayed in iimviimery in»uc. 

n d » 5 iite’! yed .*_ J vl,r § ,nal yet qu a fit fw y ouns e |rl ? tq. read L h r 2 L^ a ™ UPltB paper ‘ TIl ? S0 bi 8 Medlcu* and th 0 GOP wore ahead 

SSarf-il 

jj|i_b poem .he has juatfwon°raad- . , ■ ■' ' 1 

oven tongues • 

.... ... And the Word wasSatan. ■ • • 


Nervous, fidgety folk s seldoni 
hive nice hair.” 

.Common, sense abounded mid it 
was delivered with an authority 
tnit must have been terrifying to 
those GOP readers who woro 
desperately trying to make them- 
selves as neat and attractive as 
t»o. Bhrs they saw portrayed in 


. All through the darkest night!’ 


•'E'auunss' 

of jP ne st °£y : “ShJ 


WbsticinoTho itrlT^rS heMfil? 5Si»£f* fc 4^ , 5 -How Sh6 
” -CISSStff^SK ..Knowledge Equally 


.Kiiawledge'”. -"flaiiK 
s o£ wh « wen-dy ffl 

rtnot> editorial policy of^haGO? ffhtfh ^ " ******* 
reste^on, thfe same Jdndo£^ sa ifmm 225 b if nd J 5f domestic advice and 
^v^§;irue .rolo”5 m« SS’SK , «' Lf stpiy caUed 


S ; V:.S ^Wendy^^ r f ’ 1-me Fo? 

al . couragb^slt^ /&*£?•’ J& . 

i t 4 &P*«rS& iSES*? 1 ?* S 

Wo ^youn/%ffieer ******* 

»«d Ws E2?S ti. flrp ?^ has *P look out 

Ir4b 5hS^n* In th$ cogr ®^ 


Who said : Let this bq'onb of mahy ••'.-■•■ 
fFdr there is danger fit numhers) *• ,,v !'■ 

lDttnctn be spelt with a small w' • 

i As wasordalned inadvarice, r 
Sold the Lordi We shall fdllo\y Suit. ; ' 

. ' „ mind$ think alike, 

i - . . Vp tospoIntO ■ 

. Save that My name is still spelt largo. 

■ . Ana replenish thp earth, and subdue It. 

: - : : ffj ' -W 4 * nuttfiritdi&d. ■■ 

; !;:> V : And armies to suit. 

•< \ At or there is [safety in numbers. * 

And minds think alike, up to a point.) 


Into furious ungcr : 

MiSs Monk iii(|ii iros ” limv shi: 
may reduce ” her n.iiinal wjIm 
from tlie Nri/o which her Creator 
was pleased m nuiku It, via twenty 
inches round, to, Nixieui inches. 
Wo recommend her to apply at 
snmo hospital, mid see whether 
sho can Induce ilium in cur. it 
open, and reinova uitliur some 
part of the liver nr lungs (as shu 
could not very well dispense with 
her heart), and then shu can liave 
Her drosses reduced in ihu waist 
Without stopping tlu ' action" of 
tho wnndorful Gnd-croaied 
machinery inside. 


romantic, over-cxciiublc nna • I 
thmal girl is never' ■ 

nuiri ted UKe| y to be ; 

I f I hut i- 1 -p rest'ii led j u t r 
the worst llnv.ii Unit ciiuIL & 

«n a devoted reader o hocSt 
was not the whole story! BJ* 
imules, mid jokes were freniS 1 
eiimltiyeil |» defuse the inSSS 
Kills were hureasinulv shr^iLi 
“<* nunc i [to tin it " "nd 

rights The COP wanted iio'lJK 
dn with these IdjWOTSS 
1 onesi m waijtiug little more to 
tjo with long n nl la/y women biH 
Iliey reveal U good fcRftg 
slsieiicy mid cnittraillctini in S 
inf? with the Miliject. Medici* S 
uiitlitisin.%iic nliout wiunca vvalkhi 
l.ikmji exercise, wearing naiu/J 
clothing, and even riding bicytk 
Imi he olne-ctcil iu the word emu. 
ci paint n ho mg used in dlscuisiou 
of these activities. He claimed th; 
connection was Irrelevant, but h 
must have known that the voryon* 
wto was true. ^ 

Evidence fur this euierges'W I 
where m the GOP, numbly in 6 : 
attempt to iilezt young womens 
tlie possihilifv of having to workh i 
a living. OOP’s apiirovul o[ till ; . 
so me tunes takes an extreme fom: i 

Only this week an elderly spit ! 
ster, who has lived in hlg& ! 
geuieol poverty for the best pan ■ 
ot her life, remarked to me, "Mj 
gramlnmilier was a perfect lady— 
slio netvf tfiif imiRhinj’.'* Mq ' 
future .ve.tr% In* pic served fiua 

Midi IIIHICIltllicS I 

I'ei liaps it is •.ignirjt-aiit that tit 
.spedker limited then* is a spintitf, 
heemise the ( ‘.OP saw tlie fuluM 
of most of their readers in [emu 
in niarii.iKe mid the family, but ■. 
they still provided serimu idrire 
on the i|iitilificati<uis‘ required f« 
careers in nursiiig, acting (** those 
wlsliuiii to leave it mid live religious 
lives find much prejudice from pret- 
pevuve employers”), typc-vmtht 
(mini all <. 10 , uiui plmtoKiuiihy; i» 
Wendy Forrester claims inut mtifc 
cine, surgery, chemistry, inldujfHj t 
nml demist i, v, could In- milled to tin ' 
IInI. When sonic rorrcspandnli ■ 
objected ihut winking fur a liwl 
wa:i tiiifeininine the OOP revpNdd ! 
by cuing examples uf uumcn la } 
America who, in ihi-i respeer, wrt 
ul ready on dm Wuv to enuncipt- 
tiiMi: uitciitiiiii was drawn esiwciillf 
^"Mn Clara Me Adow, Hie mining i 
niiliiunuire ” who was by no meat 
itnsexcd ” by tier aiictcssful pte < 
liciimdon in ait esseminlly nult j 
W'orid. l^flul infurniniion was P** [ 
''•“C'd on thu changes hi might about 
by Hie Married Women’s FropnlJ 
Act, and advice was- given on no* !. 
girls canid help alleviate " die BIlUi ■ 
Cry of Qu( CasL London”. There a 
oven one surprising moment «W ' 
woiking girls are told to make uff* i . 
Inut they join a trade union. ! _ 

Astonishing, perhaps, yet A* - 
element 6f surprise is CidtluiQ 
there : modernity cuts tlirourfi **■ 
rngcous condescension : '* I^et. ^ 
beam by sotting aside lv. limb* ■ 
head nf charity ... a few pence » 
buy wool t« knit a pa'* 

1 cuffs, or a muffler, fur poor 
malic old Joseph ” . And ^ . 

initial ive was euenuroged 't 
also he put down severely. £ 
artjele by *• M. P. S.” on “Ute.P^ 

nnv*3rwati^ M lflid.fl. (7ff>r^all0l 


• 1?/ ^ ‘ : wert ivotj wars; There were wars - ’ ' ' i ! . 


murrecn-yeer-oid girt wincn wr 
by claiming that the article 
olmousiv written by a nwfl- 
CyP tinted the rejoind** /jj? 
added an indignant editorial. 
note: "M, P. a Is not ■ 
the daughter of an illuurtout 
tarv qf the rhiin-b of HnglaM- 

The Rolisious Traci Society 
always reasonably near at 
exert moral pressure when 1 LSE 
*\*t tho GOP was becoming a. W 
too secular, though lit the w* 1 ". 
remained content wkh »« f&St 
policy l)tat vfuB epiumiiaed 'hfcJL 
award of the Medal of the Gut* 
Own Order of Merit t lw P U 2 SS 
wtu to " do honour aohually « 8 ®^ 
neas and obllliy” and the * .***■*]. 
apparent throughout the . 

. Wll. ft is also dter, bow®*®?*®- 
tdl late Victorian 8 fr, LjSj 
dot satisfied' with ilrtir 
arid ability feeing expressed ^-L«j 
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At home in the Home Counties 


Love on the run 


By Peter Lewis 


than most prophetic fictions. Such Cbitty Bt (whose baronetcy Sir — 

prophecies often take a. raacroco'smic Thomas Chitty Bt — alias Thomas — p i Cfrouicnn 
view or concentrate on an imagined Hinde — has inherited), a complex, Uy uralCII oirUnSOIl 
_____ state of affairs after the collapse, contradictory figure. , . — 

Hinde, however, focuses on □ small, Hinde writes economically and --------- 

self-enclosed community and treats ha(S a shiny eye for cpibomizitifi OUVILR BBLR : 
the actual process or collapse. Hie episodes and details. His own story p as Deux 
novel bears some resemblance to of growing-lip is predlouaible enougli 10 n %r , ^ rcnc 


novel bears some resemblance to Q f gi-uwing-up is pred I unable enou] 

Lord of the Flies, but Hinde s f or someone from bis backgiound fW , K _ , . . . 

sturting point is more ordinary, less t i ie j Durne v from nursery (actually w s/n ux/sa ^ tx, take account of is riiat enuuJily 

explicitly symbolic thnn Golding’s; two — day nursery and night nursery) “n ■•■VmiWh ~ .i mh « i . hpwi . i-i Just: stealing is a redistribution 

whereas Golding establishes an ex- through prep schools (uhe second a T rbant . d ,. K Enfants Marie, bv o£ 8»o‘la w-Wrii leads to creator 

treme situation at the outset, with ernmmer) to the family school, Win- nfivW rLi- was first nublixiied iw «Q ua,1it y; On the other lumd, they 

the schoolboys finding themselves chaster. Leaving school during the wR nnd wm. L Wrench Prix Dor- , \ avc aJ1 •*“ s^" 0 138108 a . s cl, os« 

alone on an uninhabited island, war, he decided (although from a w ft l tnn slated (auotiv- they despoil, und want to luwe as 

Ul...ln ny.to 1.1. i.n.ial in -a ,,n>.f A^.l.T r .41.. I » . •„ KCieJI. WOW 11 lUIVIUUI . ■ “ f IHIIpll mAIUII M tllillll Afhu. !1 Cl Iff- - 


Pas dc Deux 

120pp. Golluncx. £5.95. 

0 575 02785 1 


more. I'd look after kids too, but 
people don’t have kids anymore.* 
We laugh in tlie middle of the Pom 
Alexandre III." 

They operate with an outrageous 
but unfortunately femilHiar double 
standurd. On tlie one hand, they 
appear to hold the vdew that if 
you'ru pom 1 , the only rule you need 


explicitly symbolic than Golding's; tlV0 — day nursery and night nursery) — « »— 11 ' “ 11 ■ | ’ || ' | '~ | " is Just: stoaluig is a redistribution 

whereas Golding establishes an ex- through prep schools (uhe second a T rbant . dl .. Enfants Moris, bv d£ B°o‘1s wWrii ltsuls to creator 
treme situation at the outset, with ernmmer j to the family school, Win- of; wa8 first nublixiied in 9 n tlM! 0C,UiA ' bund, they 

tho vlinnllmvc finding rlip.ni.se Ives i-l,..s»np I nnvinn ar-l.nni iii.nna +l,o V. 1 *. . cl > .. » '■ «... liavn all dio same tastes ns tlinsit 


alone on an 


aiunc uii an imiMunuiisu >v»r, tie accinea lamiuiuui Irani u „_iAi m a ,„ trin slated ( auotiv- 

Hinde sots his novel in a perfectly family of lawyers) on a career in jtokislv'l as Pas de' Deux it is a UtTe 
ordinary Berkshire village, Kings- the Royal Navy, but found this S^old! e^ircWin’.he pie sent 
— -• lean. Doonled bv a typical cross- mcreasinelv unbearable ami eveutu- _ 


u — -- — ' - - i -nr-i'iir- leap, peopled by a typical cross- 

, ■ section of English society. 

The onliupHneM I. all-in, por.un., 


increasingly unbearable and eventu- 
ally resigned his commission, Tlu> 
memoir ends witli Hinde about tn 


well told, entirety in me present 
tense, always in snort sentences. 

Praugois and Isabelle meet at ths 
Civil Service cxani. He uainas her 
“ my Dorfouc after the actress- 


mu cli money os thorn. After a suc- 
cessful theft, they take a super- 
bourgeois holiday In sillier bourgeois 
Crons-sur-SiuiTc. One feels tiiut if 


bourgeois hulltk 


superbourgeois 


critical reputation (us opposed to . ^ . i. c j n ..! .„ . if scems L n make a new beginning in the post- Civil Service exam. He names her 

popularity) is in inverse mtio to his be e ai nc o n^Eh aa nonSf^wS war world. “™.v Dorfoac after the actress- 

prolificacy, - may not be for from ril1T W flh t j^| a j s jj, e j ong | lot Sl [ n imer But it Is the fascinating and wil- Failing ^ the oxara, ihcjr shda iiito 

the mark. If immediate succcm is ^ jg 81 w hen Bi-italn, paialj-sod by -fully unpredictable figure of Sir cri me,: liandbag-sn atclung, ba ea ^ '*S- 


their steulings were to be stoleu 
they would erupt with moral 
null gnat ion. 

Marcel Marceau the mimic is 


uui i, is luc uauiwLiiig auu mi- , » . . . , . - . . , • widilbi niaikcuu uiiuiu. n 

’fully unpredictable figure of Sir crime,: hand bag -snatching, bieaklng- Quoted oil site cover: “I read tills 
-floury who overshadows Hinde's and-eutering, and, finally, uuiider beautiful, thrilUng book through 
memoir : h trner-tl nan-blue Tory, a ail <* pursuit Francois ib lnupdiea, the night. It made me see the new 
Fanatic for guns and blood-sports, an a cellist, musical and metaphorical : generation.” One wonders if lie 
English country gentleman with a Isabel le is hard, procure* iJhe gun, saw iiow similar the new French 
vengeance, an Impossible man, and .eggs him on. “I smile at my Dor- generation is to the old. Pas dr 
one- designed to reduce any liberal leac, but she doesn't smile back, Deux shows, though through f 
to apoplexy. He was also, despite which Is a pity. ... Tlie roads are sympathetic glaze, that there 
. his energy and determination, full. of. huge stones, we literally persists the same deeply adversarial 


reputations today are probably Kingsleap finally confronts the pos- °"fl- designed to reduce any liberal leac, but she doesn't smile back, 

Philip’ Larkin and r ey _ si hi li tv of chans ; Hinde chronicles co apoplexy. He was also, despite whioh is a pity. ... Tiie roads are 

both of whom have published most tha tillage’s disintegration during -Ms energy and determination, full. of. huge stones. 


httvc slumped as novel has followed coopertlti(m mpidiy founder as only days rffor riw outbreak ft* JJ* i sa bei£ add uTiiiat C'ocbsvork-Oraiige ImmonaHlty k 
nove wkli luminial, or oven annual, selfiah opportunism takes over nnd of die First World War when a , ^ C atrical but dirturWng viSon *]'<>. YO™S l have less of tht 

regularity. Tins Ims happened to s u ll|St 0Bch nt i ier . fellow-off icer accidentally sliot him "f thc^ discffectcd toum in France : dcvi0l,s tur F ,tl,de of their eldois - 


Thomas Hinde, mice lauded as a wi h Hie arrival the chest. Paradomraily. S ey are worried only about bring 

potentially major talent .and now of die forceg of « Iaw ond orilor '* rins onsured Ms survival while all Limht : at no point is tiicra any 

more usuully thought of as jurt in t i, e last few pages, is violent nnd * friends wwc bo^ killed, but ^ ^npuncrioS uhuiit 

SSSK FtPZSl murderous. If' Golding’s school- fc '"L™''**'*"** lie rofiSd (^e trad, ers who 


novelist churning them out year 
ufLer year. 


1.III1UUIUUO, uumii.sff a»-..«Lff.- ... . ,„. H ,L a . -f U1IAB roUUUU l KulO [CULUVrit WllO 

children degenerate into savages m*- 1,1 3 Humber of ways. Intel viewed them at the Civil Set- 

when released from normal .social It is enterprising of Macmillan to vice exam). They sec themselves as 


wnen rcjcasm irnai normal .socini u is bihut, nwnifi tu mauimnan vice exanij. JLliey S0C tllCinseives as 

The 1550s, when Hinde made his restrictions, Hinde’s adult villagers reissue Mr Nicholas ulung with the righteous victims, downtrodden 
ddbnt, was a decade nf much- dn not do much better. The implica- memoir since tibc two books dua-ive because unemployed, justly crim- 
acclaimed first novels (including tions of Dayman: are as profoundly from riie same family experience. i 11B l. But thou they never so mud. 


\ms certainly that of a front-runner. i n Daymare, Hinde refutes the NIcImiIus heliig a portrait of Sir 
.Especially on the basis of hia first complacent English assumption rint Henry in the postwar period, and 
novel, Air Nicholas (1952), Hinde ** i t wouldn’t happen here”. His Peter Nicholas and his two brothers 
was generally though c to be a more ^mlce of venue a small, sleepy ciMTiwpondin-R hi* Sir Heiuy’s 
serious writer than Amis or Wain village, is important for this. When riiree sans. Yet If (fee novel 
or. Brninc, und one who would de- ycucoi- or poliiuiiess nnd derency ix n F icl-i n iitj-l izu-il pnrti’iiit of 
veiop much further,. Between 1960 begins to crack under stress, Hinde tfi* Chitty . family at the time 
anti the early 157JH, however, lie exposos Hto frighteningly aggressive Hlnils wont no- Oxford, it also 
produced novels at the rate of individualism (everv man for him- tmidormi personal experience into 
almost one u vunr und, for -all the S elf end the ilovl! take tho hindmost) something tirora. Hinde’s focus is 
variety or sulijcct and technique in ^, at j| es beneath the surface nf very urw row — the Niclinlns funnly, 
this work, the quality was uneven. j? nR ][ 8 h, especially middle-class, life, especially father nihl sou, ond a few 
Less damnin'' iiitorprcinrioiis of Hinde will no doubt bo critici'/od for friends and no'ghbtmrs in the stock- 
wlut happened nfiei' ilm 1950s are. grossly misrepresenting the F.nglish hrakar 'belt— but his explnraiiuii nt 


ichnlus being n portrait of Sir that people don’t have houses any- 
envy in the postwar period, and 

eter Nicholas and his two brothers 

HTCspoiidiii'g I'li Sir Henry's 

wee sans. Yet If t'he amvcl 


Pus dc Deux elicits an odd con flu-, 
ence of emotions: sympathy for 
the hunted, distaste for dioii self- 
serving niauuuise foi, respect for 
tlicii'— - u d in i t tedl y flawed — ptm'loii. 
If tins hook is appallingly send- 
mental in places, coy, politically 
naive, it is so only because its 
horb is, and because he Ih truly 
represented. It is hard, though, 
not to suspect that the book's such 
ces-i in conveying Francois one 
Isabelle's double standards derivw 
partly from the author’s nw* 
incomplete einanciiutlon fruiu rheiu 


wlut luippuiicd nficr ih 
nnvorthelo.sx, possible. 


6no of character, hut tho actual thesis of these characters and tlieir relation 


Hindc's most ndini cable qualities tills thesis-novel is credible and 
has been Ills rcfuml to stand still convincing. 

nnd repeat himself. No doubt he • jj ut t j,| a does not mean that the 


ships becomes a diagnosis of uii 
entire wily of life, that of the Eng- 


John Jackson 

JUSTICE 

IN SOUTH AFRICA 


could have gone on writing versions ly,™! Q ua novel, .* , „„ . 

of Mr Nicholas and doin mom well, dospite 0 libido's daring attempt to '**1° pretcuees 
hut In the 19G0s ho .made a deter- fus £ tw0 almost mutuaLlv exclusive -jjjjjj 1 failll U t w" fumllv 'uritv 
mined effort to widoa the scope kinds of fiction, the novel of English wait! j rusiieetabiHty, u3 *ty| 

nnd change the direction of Ids . rttral Ufa and the prophetic fable, Blhl domestic happiness, flie nocd 
fiction becoming more couscjously t , lQ r6su , t la disappolntliiR. A com- Knd! a ^ Jf LSESf^Sfli?! "fiSlK 
innovative withoiu baing trendv f«* pm n Mn wlt h Lord of the Flies is lea(, 5 f ’ tn W. NldS 

Its own sake. . Jgaln revoaHng. Whom Golding down, and ftarfJv to Mt Niclmlqg 

He also attempted to be topical by-passes the jasue of social and flS-T^ieel nw«er for stdricS 
without being Journalistic, wriring even' psyriiolopical realism by plac- Hide's detached 

two novels about race rotations in ing his action on a remote island’ and -fKJSSKS,- VSr mM»?um«Jw£Sheuc 

East Africa when - wUfit HttnM by treating his schoolboys as a^m- 'VSPXZ 

Macmillan called “ the Wind of belie characters, Hinde seta himself . W™*™**™. "JJ* V* ■ 

change ” was blowing colonialism the task of creating a realistic jnr- rio J* o£ ^j™* atme L rc A 

amv Ha iIm wmin.Rhnnt th« t-i-oir nf 'nn enriro villas* community • Mr Nicholas _ Brat 1 appeared 


„ rt , mpn „ *hat the Msh upper-middle class. Tlrmigh the 
i S iSs - and soecifii case-history, Ilhide exposes 


"The essence of South Afrioaii jusjiae leaps from the 
pages . . . even if the general pattern is familiar, Hie 
experiences which John Jackson recounts are im-* 
portant and unbearably vivid.” 

Geoff iamb, Guardian • 

11 A harrowing, crushing indictment . . I urge you t6 .. 
read this b rave, searing, horrible book,” 

Graham Lord, Sunday Express 

“'John Jackson valuably, shares his experiences of 
courtrooms. and a casually sadistic policat to illuminate 
a system of legality without a. remaining possibility of 
justice.” 4 . 

Nicholas Hyman, Tribune 
' '• £7.88 • 
(Penguin) JB1.85 


‘change " was blowing- colonialism the task of creating a realistic finr- 
aivav- He also wrote about the trait of an entire village community 


■mechanisms of big business, and faced witli a crisis— someth iniz ho during the ^ 

■when teaching in America produced -also attempted in The Village (1966), the postwar years, and .it is ^5“^ “ 
-a tvpical creative-writing professor’s about an English village threatened see why tula ”°. v « r „1 

self-ref leering novel. High (1968), with destruction because of plans to Bcnerunoajo p Jg 

'aboat an English novelist Working build a reservoir. Eurriiermorc, the patn?rchiri Hgureliead \haA such 
at an American campus and writing Golding foregrounds * a few major appeal at that tjm^ In bMli stjfle 

a novel, which Is itself featured in characters, allowing the other boys and content it also preH gui eosorne 

the book'- In most .of these novels to become an almost anonymous . " 1C . 

from: the • 1860s,. Hinde ‘ was still pack; whereas- Hinde, wliile medtat- a-diough Hh*de cannot _cl Laired 
drawing . on first-hand’ expefitticft, .hie events, mainly, from Joseph m a Movemeat 
but hl8 ombitions ware uow^^often Kingdom’s point of view, trios, to jau ; he fast ^ b^ariled an 
Fiuiniugi ahead - of, or in "a 1 different individualize a large past of villagers. Young Man or, Indeed, HnkM wf rii 
direction from, liis particular In ' „ ma wava Hinde is more eran9 ’ Ha 

literary gifts. He seldom recaptured -mluK^r^fioiSna^ but- he \s sd ” sce, “ « a ? nsiu !Lf , l d 

that sureness of touch and precision decldedfo taL suSes^ul" sincl It doHcatdv nuanctM novel, yemark- 
iof . obseitmtion -ha achieved. ‘ when ibla for him to do non abl f achf evcment for ajwEor in his 

writing about English upper-middle- Ju a „ Provide thumbriaf sketches. twenties, and yet Ms .Mura 

class speiety in tfie Home Counties ff.f," gSJ?** U {h?fIS liar fflv f? P° V& d ^ ly i n i° ^ ,n ^ 
In his autobiographical first novel, %% _ K /K? }"• {SSJSS i„ *iiS to W »« ch^artetsisa Con- 
or when writing his most tjUically th« Swll at ' bav b^cmnS s^deraota weaknWs,; p^apsjnher- 

•1950s novel, Haopp as Larry (1957?, JgKaJS* rest o!\e cS5S DnI - { l l • hb . I c ,“ , ®57?? va t 

which' resulted hi his being interesting , ,nie rest ot tne cnarac rec iniqoc. Although the book basn t 

labril^.'q^lto eironebusly, £?% ff^ re b 3 u ThWv S c^ 1 tod "o^rly 

Aqgty Yomlg Man. . ?^c^n« Wrd« to 'hS Z L 9 .55LaT2?l!S®* 


typically tl * e !■ era ,‘ struggling in ran to siderable weakness,' perhaps Wher- 
0 ( 1957 ), l^ eep a *J£ 88 iMi - ^f^lBes on( conservative narrative 

r liemil irtteresting ; riie rest Of the charac- technique. Although the book hasn't 


cnarac- technique. Although the book hasn't 

• .»“P glaired. In ..the *^^^5 S'Si'Tf, b“^“ 

197(ta, and his new. novel Daymare bousing map of the vijldge and a IcuJaS riy nurrisfriT phala bf EngHeh 
is his fittt .Since OtW.Fflfkcr (1975). foiu^pqge list of the cSst. but useful -|BJ? a wB and it«- liiStarions' are 
In the mid-1970s -Hinde undertook a - u these extra-textual aids are, their mmra nvidenr now than thev were 
waiyn ?: tour Of Southern -Europe prejence draws^ attention to- the -gfo SicSw SBmi H eilSS 

IT Si?il y Pi, 3 IV* S& inadequacies of the novel as a piece ^novation anTwpenment was so 

a. halt, which he end his wife of realism. -. rimiinimred 


2 ^ J w ? lCB « n ® S nu T ,IB of realism. pronounced. 

desnil«d m. T7ie Great Donkey - Hiade’s other new book, Sir ffonr jj - — - : : ■ M ■ ' -- 

"1 , also been . at work and: Sons, is a memoir covering his The White Horse Inn ,(330pn. 
®n Ws m«hglw. t], e flat wirnne of otV n life from his birth in 1926 to Htunlsh Hamilton, £7.50.’ 0 Ml 
wf. 4' £ ir JH IUV * 1 * S x°u*b£t. 19^7, the year he went td Oxford, 10438 61 cohtains three fulUengih 

-Where he begin Iris writing career ; novels by Georges Si mepon;. the 
an£.g reissue pf Mr Niuihlas. . and also looking back ill the opening , ritle stoty ( 193^— translated by Nof- 
Dapindre )s an unusual contribu- chapters to- his parents and grand- .mad Denny),. The Grtoid-Mdther 
. tirm to futuristic literature about the pai'dnrx before 1926. , As thp : title (1959^tradslttted by: Jean Stewart) 
Coliapso > of Wbstern • cWtllasilon; suggests, •mugli •of. the memoir -Is and The Country Doctor (194J-* 
ailhough it 'is hardly lesg pfcsslhlistid devoted to Hindc's father. Sir Henry translafed by Eileen Ellenbngen). 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
APARTHEID 

“Hfe Material ig overpoweringly rirpng and, o!n« ia 
shaken by it . . . Few who have Jived in South Africa 
will fall to recognise the echo of . jttiany of the; notes 
sounded by Lambley, pr to appreciate his often yery 
sharp insight and perception.^ . ; - j. 

• X, W. Johnson, Hew. Society 

V. . . splendidly refutes those who hive tried to - 
present this corrupt and unprincipled .society as 
■‘bllritanrii<«d , .' , ' - 

Ri$h$rdl RathbOxie, TUnes ^ ducattgUal Supplement , 

11 The book abounds in salty insights ihto the aberrant 
normality of South ^Africa . - . the courage and 
awareness of this book add to., understanding of an. 
intolerable cause of world tension.” - 

Mo/vtaafli Trlhuha 
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The Politburo’s old boy network 

! "J - n T . ™ rT --- — - - Narkumpros desired, though there pnrty credentials t 

By Geoffrey Hosking S.SS? tfgff iV £ 


BIIEILA FITZPATRICK : 

Education and Social Mobility in 
the Soviet Union, 1921-1934 
355pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£15.50. 

0 521 223 253 

The present Soviet leadership is rite 
product oE a particularly unusual 
"old hoy network". No less than 
half the members of the Politburo 
in.. June 1978 (when Sheila Fitzpat- 
rick's book was completed) were 
mature . students . during tho First 
Five Year Plan (1928-32). They 
came from working-class or peasant 
backgrounds, most of them studied 
in engineering institutes, and their 
progress after graduation was in 
soma coses breathtaking. Alexei 
Kosygin, for example, graduated 
from the Leningrad Textile institute 
in 1935. whs director of a textile 


Narkuwpros desired, though there 
were confused attempts at social 
discrimination, at least in admis- 
sions to higher education. Then, 
around 1D28, there was a sharp 
turn. Tlie persistent pressure of 
Komsomol activists and economic 
administrators was rewarded with 
something like a "cultural revo- 
lution " (described in another hook 
edited by Sheila Fitzpatrick Ctil- 
rural Revolution in Russia, 1928 to 
1931). This was rhe time of the 
first show trials, when " bourgeois 
specialists ", beginning with rim 
hapless engineers of the Shakhty 
coalmines in the Donbass, were in- 
duced to confess publicly to 
" wrecking ** activities directed 
against Soviet industry. Spet- 
seyedstvo (li rerally : " specialist- 

eating ”) became a compulsory duty 
for rhe " party-minded “. Old-regime 
.scholars were persecuted and 
purged ; spontaneity and revolution- 
ary consciousness were glorified. 


pnrty credentials to train for the 
top jobs and replace tire hated 
"bourgeois specialists” in industry 
and government administration. The 
potty's Central Committee ordered 
■special mobilizations, usually a 
thousand at a time— so tho new stu- 
dents were c filled " Titousanders " — 
to go to newly expanded and deve- 
loped institutes, mostly in some 
branches of engineering. Altogether 
more than 100,000 were recruited In 

tli.Se fiulu iIiimi'vwi fit a ! 7 iirA Vnrni 


•ii jwij. kvws uj rector or a text tie 

factory by 1937, and in 1939. at the 
age of thirty-five, became Commls- 
of the Textile Industry for the 
USSR. Even more remarkable was 


the _ rise of Dmitri Ustinov, who 
from rite Leningrad Mill- 
ttry-Tedmlcal Institute in 1934 at 
the »s of twenty-sU, was director 
Of (be major " Bolshevik " arma- 
maita works by 1940. and in 1941 
ww appointed USSR Commissar for 
ArmamenB* one of the most respon- 


««aioov, wno left the 

S!E* d i Wr «S!. ,k ™«Hurgical Jn. 
J™. in 1935 to become dopu ty 
t* 1 ® Dnepropetrovsk 
PWJy committee S 1939 
J^ddilrty-riiree, seems relatively 
but is still striking by nor- 
m ai sedate bureaucratic standards. 

beS 1 mem- 

perience, who directed *both Indus- 
Political affair* in tho 
Soviet Union ffon the late 1930s 
and who still do sq today, with far 

a- Mar esa a?sas 

jSp which?’' prSuced 

—• ^ oootlon has played a more im. 

t T , socIoiy than 

V? m . Lenin onwards. 

S^alist society. Mora priiuitJveLv 
laugflc . tQi;te&d and write. And or 

6 8 S?®!! 1 * 1 ™ on. "old- 

«p™"d ft LLr odu " 

perhaps surpirlsln 


^parted the 

ooUpgea of the. 4*w, 

2?nilT n pri ? rity ** 

JTttaTao 


Lunacharsky was dismissed as 
head of iVarxompros and replaced 
by Bubnov, whose previous experi- 
ence had been in Agitprop and the 
political administration of the Red 
Army. He gave the radical pedagogi- 
cal theorists their head. The schools 
were reorganized so that. most , of 
children's lime was spent, not in 
classrooms, which perpetuated the 
old type of relationship between 
adults and children, ‘bosses' and 
! subordinates ' ”, but out and about 
in hbrarles, in factories, hi party 
offices, carrying out projects. 

„ The upper forms were turned into 
tekhmkumy, or teriinleal schools, 
erring vocational training and steer- 
ing dusk* pupils towards a particu- 
lar rectory or enterprise, where they 
would subsequently work. In the 


wuuimukiib; were oeciareo. in wntcti 
Komsomol and party workers were 
W the villages to reinforce 
schoolteachers i n teaching illiterate 
peasants to read. These measures 
often misfired because of die accom- 
panying processes of collectivization 
of farms, " dekulakization “ and the 
desecration of churches. In higher 
education there were attempts to 
systematize discrimination in favour 
oF workers, and the rdbfaks 
(workers preparatory faculties) 
came briefly into their own. 

Above all, there was n drive to 
recruit young workers of secure 


! this way during the First Fivo Year 
i Plan. Theso injtlvizhentsy (a useful 
' Russian term for the upwardly 
socially mobile) formed the back- 
lion e of tho New Class. They seem, 
moreover, to have survived the 
purgos of 1936-39 unusually well: 
Professor Fitzpatrick gives evidence 
• to show that 89 per cent of them 
were still to be found in an official 
survey of " leading cadres and spe- 
cialists 11 in 1941. (Compare this 
with the carnage among weir pre- 
decessors: 44 per cent of delegates 
to the Seventeenth Party Congress 
of 1934 survived to attcud die next 
Congress in 1939.) 

While these people were at their 
studies, however, the whole philoso- 
phy and practice of the Soviet edu- 
cational system underwent another 
U-tura. Parents and teachers began 
to complain that children were not 
actually learning anything, but were 
roaming the streets during class- 
room bourn, ostensibly in search of 
material for projects, but actually 
setting into ell sorts of inisciiicf. 
Factory directors found their pro- 
duction schedules being disrupted 
by incompetent and often unwilling 
schoolchildren doing " practical ** 
work, while their most valued 
skilled workers were being enticed 
away to higher things as Thou- 
aanders. They also found that the 
graduates of Kite new tekhuikumy 
came to thorn worse trained titan 
when they hod been through the 
old general secondary schools and 
then undergone apprenticeships: 
probably this was because the 
vocational training being offered 
was narrow and inflexible, and pro- 
vided little of Ute general theoreti- 
cal background which would make 
it possiblo for skilled workers to 
change function periodically, as in- 
dustrial development necessitated. 
Mean while the admissions com- 
mlttcos of higher educational Insti- 
tutions were finding It virtually 
Impossible to apply social criteria 


i la selecting applicants, unless they 
i took the crudely paternalist lino 
r that the father's social class deter- 
i mined tho child's. 

[ So in 1931-32 the Central Com- 
1 mittee passed u series of measure* 
which brought ;iu end to the "cul- 
tural revolution ". The new course 
was foreshrwJoiweil in «i famous 
speech by Smliii in June, l'Ml, in 
which ho exhorted the party to 
treat " with maximum considera- 
tion " those bourgeois spec in lists 
who luivc “ tlefimioiy turned to the 
side of the working-class 

lieiicefortli young workers u spir- 
ing 10 become specialists were no 
lunger freed and financed for full- 
time study, but were referred to 
evening or concvpo 11 deuce courses. 
In schools and col leges pmci ica i 
work was cut down, theory wus 
reintroduced, and e\mujn:i|iou.s 
were reinstated for both ud missions 
and graduation. Forma] tuition was 
once more approved in the schools, 
and traditional subjects were 
iesto red—incl ud hi g history, with 
actual dates, if not kings and 
queons, to be learnt. Distinguished 
. bourgeois” scholars were again 
invited . to give lectures in uni- 
versities, only now as part of a cur- 
nouium which included compulsory 
political subjects (" Scientific 
atheism ", " Histow of tho inter- 
national wprldng-cTass movemout ”, 
and so on), taught in a carefully 
prescribed ideological spirit. Tlio 
was opened for tlio process 
through vMcjh, by S ml in's last 
years, tiio rabfaks had been closed 
down, fees had beon reintroduced 
roc higher education and the upper 
forms of secondary schools, students 
bad been put in uniform, and tho 
expansionist wars of Tsarist Russia 
were once again glorified almost 

?i 1 «3i h £/* ood A «>ni- 

MiuiHst hierarchy was consolidated, 

absorbing on tho way many tradi- 
tional Russian values. 

Reflecting these trends, tho 
vydvizhcntsy of die First I-ive Yen? 
nan wero, or soon become, highly 
conservative Jn outlook und mores. 
Moving fast into key positions in 

J|® a ^i!i“ UC J,‘ lUc , ll |! a i,,l lusiri»»l 
1 i cs, i luok over expec- 
tations derived from an ill-under- 
"£jj h "\ eiuywhly followed hour- 
keois and urinocriitic past. 1'i-n- 
festor Fhxpatrhk tells ,l lo M «ry of 
A. S. Chuyunov, mil long out of tho 


secroury of the Hiafiu E rad 
Party run mu 1 1 cl' : | lc was nn. , ul 1 
“» ret iirii lirfoTofe ; 
funvly bi'fore di-iNirtlug fj r ■ 

jmst. hut he was expected : 

himself at Hu- ( i ' hi ml CnmSHP 1 ' 
luilttrinn Ill isli mont fo ttjfi* 

mi with « new suii npnronrkiK 
the dignity m his uiM>o niS e ? 
iiiueli fur " rcvoliiiionory 
ness I I lies,!- uiiiioinircs lookX 
«‘X|'0V[ .limns uf (h«- new ordarK 
like il ueks n> water. Whv wn. afl 
l-crhajw, ll.iriiiK 
11 pli Oil vii Is winch uccnmpanled tlS 

ad nil i-diic.it in ii, ihey iievShSS 
limctwl agdinst 1 he Lisocarhy^S 
luck of professiojialisni w |,ji “J 
often wont with them. After. Ih 
they were people with n Job to da 
the biggext and most responsible U 
in Jnsbiry^ as they saw it, and tC 
were anxious uhove all to dTs ' 
well. ^ R 

Furthermore, they had all «* 
from humble backgrounda ni 
been promoted very fast 1 so uri 
the moro miportmu to them, » ■ 
bably, were the skilia thej G : 
acquired on tite way, the -5 1 
guarantee of their new-found uh 
status. Hence too their effects ' 
for tlio symbols of a past rdb ! 
class : the red-velvet cumins, tJ 1 
deep -pile carpcis, the hhd 


dcepjrjlle cor pens, the W 
chauffeur-driven cars and At 
monumental uco-baroque airidim- 
ure -with whirii they loved a 
surround themselves, and vAlch m 
still the mnsf Mrikiiig aaemi 
features of Soviet official tft 
today, 

Frofee^ot l-ii?pn n ick's book kt 
model exjyosJtion of this difNnk 
and im|>ortiuit subject, she has uri 
Soviet monograjidij, official htstotte 
and statiMics, memoirs and occo 
innolly even novels to unravd rtf 
evnluiion of official cilucitiontJ 
policy and Uie defames whkl 
mirroundcd ft. As far os lodtl 
mobility i^ concerned, It Is tree rti 
is intcri<f,te<l almost exchwivdy Ii 
the creation of the New Aft 
rather than in earlier or nett 
modest aspects of the rise andM 
of Koclm Mr u(u through i)» 
rduratioual sysinn - Dtvr * & 
eni]ih.\M ; dors m*mii to be Justified 
by Hi iutiMti 1 .tin e and its tefta 
uv;!l»*rt in Wi-Mri 11 foluiltirly IiW- 
01 ni'U. 


Psychiatry as persecution 

Intoniationol Congress of tho World 

By Sidnev RIaHi Psycldatric Association. 

-Mj d4UIKjy JJIOCII Bv the time of tho A « ft< .t 


VICTOR NEKIPQLOV l 
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292pp- ' Goilancz. £7.95. 
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Sqviet P^ycJioprLsoiis 
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The appearance of Soviet Psycho- 
prisons and Institute, of Fools, which 
deal with the misuie 6t psychiatry 
for political purposes in the Soviet 
p.jtm brings 


ey wero «g 


Rppe ..of 


to convince *ny sceptic*, particularly 
■3SS^*'iJh% Pfychwtric profesrifan, 
Soviet colleagues actively 
partidpata fa. a serious perversion 
-of jnedkal practice : dismay, because 
« , n ? w rfapeed tince tjbe 

first > supatantlal evidence of abuse 
reached the \Vett, and yet,, despite 
continuing protest^ the practice per- 
. aists. 


International Congress of tho World 
Psydiiatric Association. 

By the time of tho Association's 
subsequent Congress in Honolulu, 
six years later, the allegations had 
been buttressed by voluminous 
documentation : in particular, the 
nlltors 0 / The Chronicle of Current 
Events, rite «roifcifot Journal of tlio 
Ri sh t ® Movement, 
had diligently compiled reports of 
over two hundred cases of unwar* 
”“f®d hospitabtotion. At Hono- 
Jiiu rite issue could not be dodged. 
The result of art intensive political 
psychiatric dele- 
”^ .”1? P as3H B^ of two rcsolu- 
tioi»--tho flwt condemning Soviet 

frMW slshft 

”****** they might wlie 
r *£S mme nd appropriate cor- 
A ftirduhr historical 

‘8h!£d?? Declararldn of 

ttawalV the first code of ethical 

for use 1 fay 
International psychiatric frnter- 

Honbluja, the World Psy- 

c, i A * 5o ^^ 0n waved 

cautiously, and fr 

seen whether 
111 fu 
id-thi 


Ste* uf Ctt4M M, »J ‘hi-lr regular 
bulletins now cover (i0U pugex. The 

K‘“ ffW.'wihl. .ml,SS lias 

is sorllH '» A f 0Xander ^udmbint-k 
1 ? flv “-y°a r sentence of 
exile: Dr Alexander Valo- 
shanovich, the Commission's con- 
aultant psydiiotrlst. was forced to 
emigrate earlier this yenn Vyache- 

Sl?vci? B y'^ U u a,Mi Dr Leo,1 ° 1 ^ Tpr- 
novskv have been orrested and will 

b2?J 10 tTial ‘ P 41 *** 

authorities appear deter- 
mined to squash the Conwnisafon 

a ^ 1 ■-"’“i* of Soviet 
political psychiatry. Among these 
frid®* are many o£ its actual ric- 
thn«. The KGB's detcrminatJon is, 
wwever, matched by that of the 
' w4, <J w hove written 

t .a «■ =h 

vft Institute of Foots, 

Jgr NeWpelov paints tire toost 
vivfd picture so far available ' of 
life lit tho notorious Serbsky Insti. 
tute of Forensic Psycbiatty? %!&. 

pripv, a poet art-* -* - 

sent there f« 19 
awessmer 

samizdat, 
of W 


winvi hr rmnJi-iiiii' t|ir Serblkf’i \ 
sifiiior 1 ■ vvtit i.111 in.-., who "...Us • 
tho Red Stuff and i.ilu* the oath— i" 
no, nor the lliiipncratic Oath,, to l 
tlio oath of loyally 10 tho Stitlt’i , 
punitive apparatus ..." 

Hurvey Fireside, an Arterit* ! 
political scientist, has prodded • 
brief analysis of the basic deotatl [ 
nf SovJot psycliiatric cjalprscdtft : 
«« repons on its victims, on i« 
doctors who have practised uaet* 
fcstfly, end on human rights scowf! 

»n die Soviet Union who if 1 " 
to stop them. The appendix, 

e - er i most iniereiting secti* 

of the book, relying as It does # 
the testimony of those who k*# 

exnerlrm-fui null’d m 1 111 Hi Tiialn It 


co-ftutitored by Btikow 
f!5^ ^Jfowg Uki^olaa pflgj 
trial, Dr Semyon Ghizman. Tfilih* 
cImiuc, written • wWle they 
both imprisoned in tho same JiW* 
camp, instructs the diaidflP t •» 
to outmanoeuvre the P 
and so avoid entry into lbs P 0 ^ 
o# the Insane. The nmmw 
“nJque psychiatric document .v* 
dcMrve* to bo read by *re*T ff£ 
cblttrist who wishes to 

terfc .““J 
is to tfs ? 

t the aye* of 


coordinated ; with b£ aeriotia n!mte 


pltak 
nis ‘ 1 

1 

jr.ovftrlhis 
igious and 

?lctki 

ids 

• The Colli 


1 subject-matter on mto 0 

obuvm of nsychiawy 
profession has lcnown. 


msss 


. H.s H VUU1- 

ey^are ilium iqaring. 
'sphjc quality of 'Sis 
of riveting reading, 
.restraint is 5 striking, 
fodgjnfcy of hi. expert 
,writW sympathetically 


fer and CarJ K. P 
A 0 A .Arbor MIchigM: ; 
,0 88233 46 t) t ceniarn? 
all iho leading writers 
ment. Tho anthology , 
modern critical art * 


the mojv: 
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Actions before words 


By Ernest Gellner 


knowing no ethnographic facts — - -- --- . . - - - . - . 

either.” That's blunt enough, and to distinguish many varieties of viol ; without this motor, affective vative polujcul philosopher's distnsto 

his own argumeut docs indeed try snow, whereas on Hallpike's view und iierceptual awareness ..." we for revolutionary scriptural ism. The 

to bring together these two crucial Eskimo language merely records cannot, it appears, arrive at under- romantic Hegelian finds bis ami- 


langtiagc which teaches the Eskimo 
ni distinguish moiiy varieties of 


their total environment Is also essen- operation is bonded to ilie conscr- 


to bring together these two crucial Eskimo language 


C. H. HAI.LMKE : 

The Foundations of Primitive 
Thought 

516pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £17.50. 

0 19 823196 2 


elements, namely Piaget and ethno- differences either in rlto snow, or standing. Thus by means of stress- 

graph y. He gnus on m say about in wli.at the Eskimo do with it (be ing these non-verbal cognitive 

d intitiu* philosophers that they "... are explicitly covers both options). I achievements, and maintaining that 

rrimitive j n ^ic analysis of explicir, do not see that Hal! pike actually 


philosophers that they "... are explicitly covers both options). I achievements, and maintaining that 
experts in rite analysis of explicir, do not ‘see that Hall pike actually they are at least penerically similar 
propositional statements made by establishes his point about the, as it in diverse societies, that luigu-isti* 
isolated individuals . . . (but) have were, passivity of language in this cally inspired relativism, arid per- 
littie experience In the analysis of business. Can the Eskimo really haps other kinds, are allegedly 


0 19 823196 2 tho social functions of speech in liv- teach their young nil the nuances overcome. 

- ing societies ”. This may be a little of snow lore, without possessing an 

Ths problem of ~tfo.jJ.Iity Md BKgSSto tS*. J^SjCVu 

ssns '-“SS. r m rf gsss 2 

= T Ju ffiSjSraft' tfff, d b»t itu's » 

as rtt swSr'as shsk* - i 


This docs not mean tlret die in- 
tellectual life of primitive societies 


lias not previously made much im- 
pact on anthropological theory : that 


rationalism confirmed by the labora- 
tory psychologist. (Will he welcome 
suali tcchnidst support, 1 wonder ?j 
" Rationalism M is In so many 
words castigated as a disease, 
though re-defined in Pin got inn terms 
as the rejection of iion-propositional 
knowledge and as scorn for practi- 
cal skills. This incidentally enables 
Hailpike to be kind to the primitive, 
allowing him any amount of wisdom. 


of Piaget’s, developmental cognitive 
psychology'. C. R. HaHpfko com- 
bines an enthusiasm for mid famill- 


observt» that what they say visions can defy die bias of our encouragement in ** primitive " con- 
seam - « primarily designed as Bnaunar. In the concluding chapter ditions. "It lias been shown in de- 
Snid^ °t tfa« .b°ot w.lmteliw 1l.th.t pnMtf.. Aovihc eayilly 


other in’ New Guinea. "The central certainly marshalled in support of a 

Idea seems to be that Plaget*s psy- general idee, and this Is by no Thft . 

chology can help u* define rite nnu- means a defect. t j l0 ergL 

lari ties taid differences wbichobtHin Apart from pliilosopliens in s i 0 ii is 

between our thought and that of general, snerific thinkers such as Concern 


savages. 


Claude 


Strauss and Edmund 


The merits of die book include Leach come in for firm condemns- leads Hailpike to be 
tire fact that this key idea Is pur- t ion for their un-Pia«etian views, language tar less t! 
sued in a sustained and coherent the farmer with the help of some among contemporary 
manner through a variety of areas wall chosen quotations from and anthropologists, 


manner through a variety of areas well chosen quotations from auj} anthropologists, in so far as of higher forms of intellectual opera- 
and brought into relation with a Chomsky, tite latter for overrating these operations appear to precede don is conditional on certain social 


iocs ai iuc allowing mm any amount of wisdom, 

n he stresses (supported resembles that of complex, literate, whose ^ n u mBrks \ nc \ vAa a r08p ect 
rus of supporting quota- industrial and scientific ones,; U is f or practical knowledge, as " nrac- 
t we are, to ow general just tlrat the later stages m die r i cc Is always In advance of theory 
cs, far less slaves of our series of opciatnons investigated «■ though the preconditions for thro™ 
n rhe tanguage-emriMsiasis proposed by devolo^mentol psy- nre unfavourable In primitive 
med. It seems diet our otology, do not receive sufficient society. But if this be so, ahd nrimi- 
in defy die bias of our encouragement in ** primitive ” con- tivism | s rJcil \ n prflCt ^ a l wisdom. 
In the concluding chapter ditions. It has been shown in de- Jt is not entirely clear whether or 
Kric w® foam that if we md that pnbidrive tiwuglit ffenmaHy ydy the evolutionary development 
viowpomt mscommertded, conforms to Plagefs criteria of the of formal, abstract cognitive ooera- 
succeed in transcending advanced stages of pre-operatory tions 8h0 uld be commended at all 
mally futile and anti- thought. . .."And why does it not ( aff lt ^ems to be by reviving the 
relatovism which has been net further ? “ Hie development of £ a -bel of " evolution 'A "In nriml- 
e for so long". formal oporations seems largely de- tivc societies . . . cognitive growth 

... - pendent 011 the availability of liter- ceases earlier, and formal 

nc underlying aattern of ftpy . and specialist, full-time educa- thought and the more advanced ron- 
lent by which the condu- tlonnl facHitles during adolescence. creU operations in particular ara 

a^lcVe^u" So. i» effeef, HoHpIko o* 

by Piagetiau psychology be proposing a new kind of evdlu- t - . . tij 8 
loike to be troubled by ' tionism, in which individual and j^edlafo ■ forin stance^ it lJ imt 7 loir 
far less than ds usual social development navallol eadi to me how Oakeshott's’ notitinn* rm.l5 
^temporary philosopliers other, but In which the emergence be purged of that f-cl at iv ism wh fob 
L-opplogists, in so far as of higher fornvs of intellectual opera- Hailpike claims to transcend. ^ 


The basic under: 


era of 


pendent 011 the availability of llter- 
aoy and specialist, full-time educa- 


® the. argument by which the condu- tlonal facilities during adolescence. 

Apart from pliiLosopliers in s ion is reached seems to be this. 


oncero with the psychic openarious , So, in effeef, Hnllniko seems to strains in die marriace of 1 
ostulated by Piagetiau psychology , be proposing « new kind of evtflu- ti t)ns which ^llnilro Vtt 
?ads Hailpike to be troubled by ' tionism, in which individual and l^diafo- for iMtuek It fo 

L. 1 nn n .lull il. iiBi.nl rlavftlnnma.ih rvnTdllr.il ADI-ll ■ ' InSlBIICC, It IS 


wide, though inovitably not exhaus- role of language In helpang us 0f i, e independent of language : 
tive, range of materials and rival break up the alleged continuum oF ,,,i t is an evident fallacy to sup- 
theories. Professor Hailpike Is also e«niy experience into discrete pose that categories and. represent'd- 


theories. Professor Hailpike Is also experience into discrete poSe n ia t categories oud. represen tit- 

not afraid to express Mmaelf wltfi ohjecte : ‘ Lench s Oie ory oi reality tu, ns aro learned merely by acquir- ncttiiropoiagy, as n reaction to "early 

vigour. " Philosophers who have os a continuum artiric tally broken { n g language. . . . Language is an over-emphnsis on rigidly defined 

interested themselves in tlte.ques- >*P by the cultural categories of essential means for learning die stages, of society", and suggests 

tions of nrimltive thought have language Is one of the mam piuurs categories and ropresentatipns of u 


institutions. Noting this, he defends 
evolutionism and, to my mind, inis- 
diagnoses the hostility to it in British 
anthropology, as a reaction to " early 


Hailpike seems to lsc n unillhcal 
evolutionist for one kind of cognL 
live operation (that studied by 
developmental psychology), and q 
permissive relativist in the sphere 
of practical wisdom. Societies may 
he ranked in terms of the former, 
but ore diverse yet equal in the 
latter. . 

Jfe i< interesting that when Hall. 


AIUOI CJIWU iutiii^v.iYtq III wiw 4 ^va- r» - . « „ T •« • — - vv«.>w V 1 — — Lie I (I 11 KCU 111 IL'IITlS Ol I IIP 1 QfT|Tnr 

tions bf primitive tliouglit have WiigrUBge is one of tiie mam piuws categories and ropresentatipns of u that, if we concciUrnte on explain- but ore diverse vet count in tluJ 

laboured under the double dls- cultural relativism, . • . culture . . . but in tlio case of a priuii- inn the developmental process Inttcr. . 

advantage of knowing nothing ubout Leach Is In subs banco crittci/ed rive culture especially, ... the evalu- rather than defining the stages, this *. . . , „ . . „ .. 

developmental psychology. and for holding that it is Eskimo ution of tlie people's experience of approach will become acceptable. Tn n 1 w f (1 nrr I inlvr 5 , 1.,.' 

a sense he is right: it was precisely Si" , crei,fc,3r - cnur.icieiires tint 
rni • , • r» • 4 the vacuity of evolutionary explamt- *|lst Incrivcness nf priniiiivc thoiiglit 

I U a ci^ll oft AT) AT CTVaO/'n tions which was their delect. Bui ol 1 1,i ! s views 

I fin SI L LX Cl LI vJ il C3l SDuuL'll will Hus weakness bo overcome by l>n , i?,?? 486-7), his cimclusinns do 

X I 1 V UltWUtlVll J^WVU such a highly schematic and psy- «"* diffoi „ so very much from what 


By O. L. Zangwill 

FRANCIS SCtlll.Lmi 1 
Paul Brocft 


chains. His Chief, a Dr Lourct, wits second, with witut Broca lilnuelf 
nn accomplished anatomist with * chrislonoi! ", tlio groat Hinbic lobe . 
special Interest in die comparative This, Is a relatively primitive region 
anatomy of the brain and it Is of, the brain long supposed to bo 


the vacuity of evolutionary explamt. 
tions which was their detect. Bui 
will this weakness bo overcome by 
such a highly schematic and psy- 
chologistic nco-evolutionlsm ? 

Hallpikc's antl-liuguistic approach 
has another curious consequence. 
A though lie disclaims In his preface 
any intention of dealing with mora- 
lity or aesthetics, by tho end of the 
bODk he outlines an overall social 


?Stt OC- of French Anthropology, & P^hy 0 ^ dVoW ^ 

Explorer of the Brain fn nSlrol^ wTldndtad LK s y tneli°buL now resided « 

#. | University o a orn a by Lourots worlc. n r nunKUiuii tuiimunmi r knowing has trulv seminal and rove. 
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flSaf-Sl r 8SE&nw5i’ ffishTisas ^ d.«^i fif 

F?SSh suwon ind SntWotoSSt. ^ho throat of social connaRrailon impact. chologlst with non-vorGal cognitive 

renowned fSr his discovery that the * fVS' * ffllv ^ the on so of speech and Ian* — — — .. . — 

faculty of articulate speech appears c volution d of l 84 ^ BM S° **ord«w, on rite other hand, 

to have its scat in a small area of '". .“If ill ffiS the imi>act of Broca’s work has,. It f 

the left hemisphere of the brain, wough wb d> cl h Broca 1 


oy tourers worn. regiiation ' of emrionltotoviow. knowing has truly seminal and rove 

Aipart from outlining the general Although Broca put forward Inter- mtionnry coiisQquonccs. . . . Here, 
courso of Broca's early medical e sthva vlows on tlio devclopiiicnt and R * wipnciliy recognizes, ho CQmea 
career, Dr Schiller sketches con- functioin of tire mammalian limbic “ blend the ideas of Pmgct vrith 
rinclnely the broador social and system, his Idoas locked sufficient those of Michael Oakeshott. _ Tlio 


distinctiveness nf primitive tliouglit 
(he offers n summary of his views 
on (races 486-7), his cimclusinns du 
not differ so very much from what 
other anthropologists have said, 
who did not sliai-e his distinctive 
premises. In both cases, radical 
differences 111 mental operation aro 
denied ; but tho differences which 
then remain, nn Ilallpike’s account, 
sound quite fainiliur., 5a -tho now 
hpptjoacn does not yield radically 
now results — wluch of cuurxe does 
not Invalidate it.. 1 uni not coii» 
vinced by his plea that develop- 
mental psychology Is tho key to 
further progress in antiinOjwJogy ; 
bul his vory substantial book mutt 
now bo tho place where this view 
can be examined, as proseuiecl m 
a thorough, interesting, sustained, 
and well-documented manner. 


In tha oaso of speech and lan- 
guage disorders, on die other hand, 
the impact of Broca's work has, if 


raeuiiy os ari’u.unaic *veow "wreui; 1 ?) n „n1,il4nn nf 1R48 K™B“ ibwiuwb, uu uiu uu omhb.«. 

to have its scat in a small area of jWjjj ldmtolr lived the Impact of Broca’s work has, if 

tho left hcralsuliere of the brain. jJ r ?v?V,Jn ’ cI a^ anydring, been all toe lasting. While 
Although this claim has been much J® 1 iris attrlWlon of severe and per- 
disputed, It has continued to bold 'JSJ haSu nfeu shortiv stotouc disturbances of sMCdi to 

sway right up to the- present day ® up 5« 0 «,KLi lc *rens of die left hern iso here -~ut 

.and undoubtedly did much to rohabi- J® ff]J e S y SlS 0,1 events In . right-handed indivld- 

Utnte the concept' of the cerebral uals—has never, been questioned, 

localization of psydiological func- 2^ 0 t i ,‘^i 1 ^ ?n.nr™m«T much greater doubt attaches to his 
tion, so long discredited by the cx- 1 wSlnd* claim that a small and highly 

travagances of phrenology. Wtotever ® „H?^rinrfnlp U A on circumscribed region of this hemi- 

the truth about the localization of ^ sphoce, known as " Broca's area 


my favourite 

STORIES OF WALES 


mental activities, there can bo no 


os democratic nnncipie. a con- 
temporary describes him on sentry 
duty at the Hdtel Dleu with "a 


is to be regarded ns a " centra” for 


dpubt that the itpme oE Broca is , ac P 0C V „ ^ nlr w £? t f,! ,articiilatn;^6eCU. Wh]lc sovore and' 
entitled to hitili respect in the "Sli" 1 HBJ't wi iong-lasting .disorder in. the expres- 


entitled to hirii respect in the 
annals of neurology. . . 

A . Gascon of Huguenot 9tock, 
Broca was bom in a small town in 
the. Gironde whore his father was 
th« ■ local doctor. At school, ha 
showed a distinct talent for mathe- 
matics and -hod set ■ his heart oa- 
be coming an engineer, but the early 
death of h}s »st**r , together with 


o.h.^j.ndllct,. no doubt hardW ^oTof sVielch «Vd” SScX 
comnatible with ^ ,0 r Rrm-a a Pbas(a "j is mas only too common 
yet how symbolic I . Indeed, Broca ^ sequel to strokes or other 

Itself records that he ( had been form D f bratu d#mag<! jpvolving 
recommended for rhe Cross of tlie . 1 . nn i«4nr nortinns nf the law 


tl,C h0S * -triced to BSr^reV^hom 
pltat emb aimer I . appreciable dantsgc . to deeper 

When uneasy peace, returned, structures seldom give rise to more 
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Jan Morris 
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some parental pressure Jed- Mm to Broca applied himself to more con- Ana a 
-follow in his father's footsteps. In ven tlonal scientific and medical speech. 
1841, at the age of seventeen, BroCa pursuits. He became interested in whilf 
boarded the diligenco at Bordeaux rickets and related deform ties, as - 


transient impairment of 


> to- start upon his career as a medi- 
cal student in Paris. Although he 
remained on very close terms with 
his family, in the event he never 
returned to the Gironde.- - 


well as in cancer, and published a 
number of papers on general 
medical topics, some of which were 
important In their day. Ho even 
dabbled , in hypnotism. More im- 


while Broca’s area undoubtedly 
forms part of the cerebral system 
governing the formulation and ex- 
n of speech, iris almost cef* 
fcfronoous to regard ' speech 
is being generated exclusive- 
ly by a small and highly circum- 


Francis Schiller recreates vlvldlv Porwnt, perhaps, was M* work-in scribed area of the cerebral cortex. 

establishing the Soddtd d'Anthro- None the less, Broca’* correlation 


the turbulent life, of a medical .stu- 


Enigmatic and salted 
tales from the 
Mabinoglan ; tha 
reverberant images of 
the folk tales; 
narrative poems; 
travellers and ' 
romantics of tha taet 
century and 
celebrated short story 
writers of our own day 
with wry allusive 
narrative of modern 
Wales. , =' 

•- (I y •!. .j 

A splendid selection reflecting the garnet of Welsh 
narrative, all linked by the thread of dark and subtle 




of the Welsh Imagination. 
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Through diplomatic channels 


By Alastair Forbes S3 7! 

c ouid onl 

- - ■ ■■ ; _ - f'overninc 

HUMPHREY T1IEVELVAN : „ ig lranrfer ro ,i, e p 0| . eign Office 0f C"™ 1 *. fl,ld n » ad « « loul whuP ‘ ! caps wcie . «CCUSl..mwl 

Public and Private wiis one of the best tilings ro hannon of "Wself by giving lo cadi sepu- much rough speech, Ins tica-iil mis 

139pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. to it since Ernie Bavin. After a r , ately ,jle slu ! ie ^ply 10 * ,ie ( l» us - apparently token foe Bulgarian. lie 
0 241 10357 5 counsellor's post in Baghdad t,on ns , *? wbe,ber ' 0,1 my ? BL \ n,s i l « bi,vu i ; i,| " yml ‘ l,u ! C|, yi , « | - 

■f i- - • TT.T.TT (whioher a decade Inter he was to p^^ knowicdKc nf ihe nuin. I Iii K ica| side of hi* d lines and 

return us ambassador) and two b , c ,cve i l Minister ISden cap- , positively looked forward m rnml- 

Pardonably confused' by the years in Occupied Ger ninny he was nb . of , . 'I 1 , 18 his Pdsuiiul on- mg the morning duse uf prujm- 

numerous examples of this dis- sent in 1953 to Peking as b Chared “ SS1 °« with Nnsser as a son uf gamin ", 

" “* Jl » *- --- Sarncen surrogate for an over- rh.inuh l.i* views „f the KiivIh 


linguished tribe she 
countered on nn Engl 
French lady was mice h 


*• ■«« ** d Affaires wholly ignored by the ' Though his views nf the Kuvii-I 

English visit, o Chinese until the Geneva Confer- *" ,■ n « 0 “ d h . , . m Union ar e in uikni ruble contrast in 

ice heard to ask, ence of 1954 enabled him to get i‘ num<u.! y . i,*? r <m l P l dlJ V 1 ■iu.se ,,f that fearful liiiinliug, the 

secU like Wes- on terms with that remarkuhle j od ^ J ^ndtl iioi tact Ic.sx Suillnophile and follow- 


cadet-branch-thicket in a family con- wonders if Governor Reagan ~re” -- — . 

sisting chiefiy of agnostics— fl Angli- ported!? so fixated on old Harry- i, ond >„ Dow , nIng Street, where, comforts of everyday Tife " is 'surHv 
can agnostics", as G. M. Trevelyan Luce-like uorions of the Orient, Is . r ,0U S h Nasser's paranoia uhnut -the mrplicnhk in Soviet dt ivY-s 

would always add by way of quail- even aware that both Chou and ,r u* S and msie for consp.nicy and ,|,mi diplnmats who, however 
i ,S u C ? l S?! ridg ^ vfsttor i- Madame Mao graduated to politics risk ? cre slim ed, us Iniovnir ami riumii. seldom get to ciijov suth 
Behind the back of this not so much from the staee. the latter** n U m .. sometimes astonish inn frankness f id. ...... if. . VI 


dispatches, alas, were spiked un- 
read in Downing Street, where, 


friendships make up for all the dis- 


WUUIU tJiWO^S nuu IIJ iTBjr M ertu .« DIS ,J,U» uuru b „ uu 

g c « to . n 2° i ls . C f [ BS ridg ^ vfsiCor i - Madame Mao graduated to politics risk * cre siinrcd, his hmivuir and rimmi, suidnm get iu"cninv "such 

£2£$s ro s ss - 

onZt §;,%"«"* 0 ' ,e 1 “ “» “ Trovetan I.., . „ uly „,, s[ocril , ic » jHjta,- 

, »« *,.. M hlltorin. ,rn ce, % SZtt .JxS l " V" 

fond of composing such exceedingly be Irevelyan s contribution an assiduous linguist since his early is f.ein o ? d m i« n ? h , rtl0t 

ssffidarL- ?, n ,i er i; e rf.? c * Se dMsler - the ,m G “ ,n ” 1 ics “ » Tan.n-speHkiny Ji sJ'T^ss^jrsi ch": 1 !r 

the prayers of thy servants the 

rich tf which craved from above fine ^ ■ • , -f . , • 

rromise without motive 

race-meeting, on which the annual 

S? d GeS«rCtap C f™' Bv Mav r ~ -- ■■ l V «i..n of F.(lwiinliun 

Windsor for the Order’s Service of -®y Max EgrCIHOIlt MIJ , g „ ® , ^ 0 , cS ' Uor lvlncli Juhn julliffe unximisly 

Installation takes place, is known to 

some of the Sovereign's Knights of 1 1 i ".j iii l_ 

the ' Garter, perhaps rather John jolliffk i 
bl^phen.ou.ly, M “Tte Vlfill of noyn.ond Asquith 

ASCOt » Life and Letters 


Vigil of Raymond Asquith 
Life and Letters 


fn this year’s procession, the iii Dn r„tu nB fmoc 

VSF^ZS^'liSt j«V protection WKdTb -to ..He arrogance of curly hril- 

enS^ ^ged^romTfon^sWIn Ra ymond Asquith eldest f h Raymond Asquith mocked his own } ia,, « rather iliin rhm' C iriillritJd 
a Hamburg clinic whore* German i>rln»° ^ h ’ * 5 n i* ! he piomlse but was bnelllgcnt emnigli f «»™ background or inmiiIoii. The 

expertise Has been attempting n Jhi Sn«5. kM,cd . « know Hint he could not escape s ' u l >I . d “'«* tUc slow were quickly 

cwrect some imlmpplK uSsucceS ember l 9 if vtl *SSS*& SBp ' lt ‘ , World «wri.te« aC t i„ al l„ g««*l! Raymond A. squill, had, 

ful British orthopedic surgery. !?£' ^“ s ^ 5#®-, " is moroly a questiun * J-f" n “ d '»i>s words, " no res- 

r -- ,JA ' A * nK - — • «- ■- ! --ban. “aaL? fSS^A^SSM 1 ?r f .™fi h £ d . * h « .wrote .to ltis friend „ ffu ' lhe “wed places of dull 


f ._, J'Miiiii; iliiAHIU.MY 

Wiiesi sho died, their eldest son aiHiliigwcsl embruring must fmvs 
was only twelve ye, Til's old, and John foreigners— these lie sinned 

Jo 11 if fe suggests that this buvliand w,r » tubers uf his- unfm tun.iio 
tragedy caused young llnyniinid to generation, mn>i imiuhlv the off. 
hide f Ida emu riu ns under n mask s l>n«B of the Souls whose deutlis 
wuian. nlthougli raised more often were later viewed bv admirers with 
niter Ins happy mnrrifigo, was used u sirnii^e sacrificiiil fervour. He hud 


Inside the. Chapel his hanging 


while ,'riir nro'xfoVii: 


tunes Un enjoy its considerable leader of his HLiiHra lnn A, « S,n r In* doing ilnoRs •iMfratsive towards the smallest hint 
earthly aimfbrtw in south-western Asauitli’s son faml ul? the Gentiles vainly Invigme- uf rile commonplace. Raymond 

England before surfacing in national stepson) j, 0 nJ i, n n 1 .» SQI K but p w “ ltIn * I l 10 rfn them." At sclmol Aaquirh was, ns his lei t era slww ox- 
life, not so much as nabobs os gfSTi Vktotian Lnd m—S i K | , ' ,d a cenfun compuil.ivc irwirdlnarily mlented. He ww afi 

cultivated swells. Of the first of JSctelv wit^ SSirK? ufr ‘ lan l ? st4 ?« t s ? wr « l1 llm «• Tliii was profouiull.v conscious that however 
tiro Trevelyans, father and son, ro were ' aenirallv P fniKi,, d !?®r enMS fb^t-bvci!, and when nbout to leave mrvitnble his quirk progress ii.teht 
be awarded die Order of Merit (a o^ S o C f a TfHc!fdilin , ,n fRV0,U ' SS£flL A® ^ 0.1 « Honestly i 

feat unequalled according to the ■„ nn .i S f « hat dn t tho ajnhltdon of h louse nqd limml cxcellenco which was much 

Giamuis Book of Records), Sir Asoulih C fi, 3 ?, e “ fir ' Ra ^ mon 1 d f. « on why I should pternid in more worthwhile, “n ihhiu '' us lie 
Georoe Otto, an earlier Windsor- «mSrk that VS Wi u ,u S if VnVJ d i2.? H S ,nlen>p TO s ' y . “ n ,oU1 w * "W which there h 

chatelaine, Queen Victoria remarked art ! s tb ? ^ n r unities — at Oxford or oui. no reason or origin except ilio dim 

that she found him "agreeable Th^was °n» B a Li C i n V ,t ? ,W i. ' pr * C !i C H ,y * ,| y J bl»R 1'rrsciitlmoin which is n? ihe linck 

and sensible " and we can be ll,e ' ? elicf , of lhe « h- w«tt> It enougli » of ail tragedies and all "dig 2S5 

4? fr Prt?«nt Queen must £u d !? t f *^ 0U P The bare facts of Raymond ll, nr the race is nut to tliu sw ft 

f i5 d Hwt Trevelyan to got !*?«.!? > t J l0p wn 5, lrlum ' Astjuidi's career, after the duly —r »be battle [o ihn <irom> ti.ni 
j D tol .W* And very & Temiant, irliimphs, nro unremarkable. Tl e brightness drops from llie^ iTr und 

wIl L h ° A W \ * m . arriaB0 ' threo h full of “ run"; 

MWhlIy.be found by aU readers Ravmnil a .u ’ . bu 5 drei, » adoption for a safe Liberal »«idonrs imd uncumiuc ruble ner. 

I* 1 ®** doa«t-flnd-«rhalf discerhuifl KayrnQnd Asquith s mother bad scat whicti would hnvn him versiiien 1 ler 


.I^ er L a , J F,r<fc - J,, Ancient History 
it Cambridge, Lord. Trevelyan felt 
uaterapted oy a career either ib 


cTwfjar 

h suggested by others. Instead 
Sto . successfully Sitting the fifteen 
InreMipur exam papers demanded- 
f?|he old lndfct^S. ^fSta^. ■ 
Mro&ejf a hew recruit In 

todfos/of -.yirhjdi ; George ■ Otto’s :■ 
fatiw Ch«-Ies. Bdvtord, the husband .. 
of Hannah -Montulay, bad three 
y*n, e^llee . bkn Governor, 


‘ •- WT* * - j«ll I ito .1 wto' ■ 


■ ■■■ 

' 1- twhlnujtity Ol 

: S!« ci 638^-® 5* ck ^ rduod « «nd tf . 

: ; M&rS 

tf* • 

■; ■■■. 

: • he - itwer . alto- 

.both communities. 


•■...■ .B5«K7 - 'Mii-sN*: ^ i '«S 


naae-nartneM. Hi« mm ahn.i 


I t' 

i-rv. -xKi 


The Art of Pottery 1945 

Teabowl and vase, trap and ewer 
stacked in the studio like shapes 

fragmented from a landscape : sky 

cloudy over the three-colour glaze*, 
a beach on the crackled oatmeal, 

slow seas passing through and across 

the rough biscuit— all mood p of the tide. 

. Fair forty years. Kenjt has drawn 

■ melting hands from the grey slip, 

■ begun creation with the^actions of death, 
seeming to strangle the reluctant clay 
until it yields, suddenly. u 

as if responding ta his impatient foot * 

■ stamplngystampmg, the clacking treiidle. 

lV he ney^-tired-of moment, 
thejumk-vault kiln reopened. 

An - ye &, this °™ e > heat and shine • ‘ 

ZfJht^hnn^ wy** ftf?* breaks a light 
■ ' ritv’s million f [laments, ; 

ra!ai0Kt - ■ 

; ‘ ^ ; 

■ saggmgjike a tired dish, 

."■■■. settles on the nearest bowl 

!2 merest stroke, almost a. letter, 
the^beginnings of a haiku perhups ■ ‘ 


gunge wus given i 0 nn v 
gi-eiu iieoi ile " liimullv shur * 1 
offeciiimule is Ticveiviu?c 1 

pci snnnl frieinlsliin did n JJJJ « 
imik.* up for lhe iLa.mfori t?, 14 
■non ills of everyilav wnrkiaa 1*“ ' 

ri-iurv tieiicrul. Dns .** 

I.onl Tri'Vi lvuii'ji ei : .!u ■■ 

I'lii-irn is nre nil most siulsfyfl. 
te-remluhle, llu-ir wtiiing l.ciafiqffi 
eminl io I toil of 1 1 iu nesi of i£ 
of il»t* I wo I, .only OM,, doing £ 
* , P , UI aorvlee a prose vl m f K 
1 1 lend und co leugitc sir Ch w E 

Ui *s dime for its pac ” 

In « hook «.s ntin h i„ h t . [rLfls „ 
ns ilie man himself we find “Um 
.le.-n loniern f,„ his cninirv and 
ills friends, i Inn nliMilutu inicaX 
mid toml liunu6tv 11 which -J H 
Plumb recently hi these nuu* dit 

i-enii'cl in George Mucaulny Tn» 
lyiin, who hail once written of ilg 
tribe that “ ihc world has given ut 
money cumuli n. cuahia u* t0 , 0 
what we ilimk right ". Lame l, 
mny have been in ihui Guncr pro- 
cession, and om of smp very pn* 
ably bin there wein one Knight it 
whom Melhourne could never hsu 
said llint there h* "no ilnmmd 
merit ". j 


liick of in i c.-l lc-i-i nil diri'iiinn. The , 
uiidi'ui.ihle .in n;.-..iiKir, rile icndetin 
in despise, would dissolve imo 
i-ruini, iilniiisi s.-ir i-iiinein|ii: i|y> 
inln huiy.filer. '* You would lint 5l« 

I liil limit ", lu> ioli| Eihv irii llnroar, 

" Miii wumoo are meek and shiny, 
uml tend In he siptnie rmher ihu 
rmuiil." 

Then in Mis lloiiii-r in 1903: 

'* l'ainelii Tennant a i l ives ih it even- 
ing : if will lie iiiicn-siiag ty f« 
Iiuw she uml Margot get on; iht 
allegory she wiote in whirli Margot, 
figures ns u princess m a glia 
house, hei self .is a beetle beloicd; 
by (toil, and my fathei as u muKon 
duck, lias made tilings u little 
xlrniiifd. ’* In lOlfi the Prise 
Minister is ilr-criiird louring the 
biiitlefiehls w i ill " Hiuigif, Hunkt?. - 
and one or iw-o of lii.r-r mmliciin : 
nondrscripu who lung sbein the 
cori itlors of Potviimi: Street in ti» 
twilight region liettvci-u die CitB- 
und domestic M ) ( ice 

KHynmnd Asquiili resjitctfil Hb ( 
fittliei'x K'fiH. " it is a t in iritis ibing . 
ubunt lilni", he wrote in 1899, / 
descrlldiig a speech al a S| Andrew) .. 
golf r iuh dinner, " ili.tr wh«le»a. 
he hux to do uiiything, he (loci * 1 
a good deal heiii-r titan nnjai* 1 
else " j yet (heir retoiiun«lil|i v* 1 ? 
not 8L-em iu Ini vc- been clnsc. . 
wbly Itcc-mse nmcli of Mr Atqubli< 
energy outside his work n» 
tip during these yctnt wifh Marfrii* f 
rampaging social proj-rtss. From i 
front, in August 1916, Raymond • 
Asquith told his wife " during ; 
ten nionihs exile here the PM w* j 
never written me a line of M?, i 
description. I don't see *hy M f 
tiiuidil. He lias pleiiL.v of 01 "%. [ 
things tu do ; amt so have I - - - j 

ll is ivmpiiitg to fl**!LJ: I 
Rayainnd Asquith as a brim**' I 
ruilutu, dying at the age of j 
t’lfclit bt*i anyway unlikely to i 
fulfilled the almost uncanny ‘ 
mlsu nf his yuutfa. fn Parliamcni J* j 
would harr been trapped W ?* 
A&quLthiun UiieraU, could fto jooF 
from hiu comments on «iei>l»s®| 
never have Joined the Labour 
or felt at home after the war *"!. 
the Coiwervaiixm of Baldw® **’ 
LharDbcriain. !n the meMwn «. 
diaries of his comemporsrW ; 
shines rstiier distantly, •eem* 8 */., 
bear out John Buchan's woritt uiw . 

there wurc times when be 
•bnost inhuman " ; bur JoJ? 
Joiliffo, his gtatklwh, Hal riflWj 
ted those true qualities he *SP l m 
Hs friend*. 

The book inevitably gathers 
during the wnr yeftrS Before. «* 
subject appears to • have asm 

1 U.. C— I . u >r.aU Mm 


thebe&nnings of a haiku perkup*'"" ’ ■ . ' 


srengglos and impcneirwe 
his closest in tf motes, wWO i JE 
sought to ilium to are to 
hot invariably foiled. 

Axqi-ith in a sense took ■ 
ti»«e letters. At their end, * Jg-. 
front where he courageoosly 
a safe staff post, be * K ‘* ! *” 
his way our of tin own P^, jL* 
languor;, The - hiurwrous 
remains ; but H«e /nemfihiffj , 
lot es, reach ,d*»e|tt f » the crbl £f n j 

.i&KCcJy .heightens, tho .aitom* 0 . 
..oablHiy 'ol spirit. ' . / ; -.i -. r • . 
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Misconceiving the Community 

By Richard Mayne 


In other word*, h would mean of his disappointment: undue scorn hoped would smooth out economic Holland’s text. Pseuds' Corner may 
integration not so much in the for " Lurofunatics ", sneers at the difficulties ”, and the fact that eisjoy Iris preface, with iia " in a 
«■ ii ii r^nmlrelAn k cifii.niiiMil rlisnon miiiti Iia a \AoA PAH sfliKP 1 nrnrnimr uml snrinl 


especially small-scale tenants and its agricultural policy Is miscoti 


Fund will hardly agree that al that 


STUART HOLLAND : integration not so much in the for " Lurofunatics . sneers nt the difficulties and tne tact mat enjoy ms preiace, wirai ua in a 

. , sense of creating a single market, "pretensions" of the Commission, "structural change must be aided real sense , economic and social 

Uncommon Market M integrated structural, social dismissive allusions to the “ pipe- and planned as well as set to structures \ tuvd “ onHgpinB 

Capital, Cluss and > Power in the Qil d spatial policies. Sucli plan- dreams " of Jean Monnet. The broad motion ”, Free trade, in other words, thought . Those wovktog In Brus- 

European Community ning would need to relate change case lie argues is familiar: that die Is only a part of the story — that sels on anti -pollution policies will 

183pp- Macmillan. £10. in agriculture to the distribution Community is based oil outmoded part which seeks to remove the be interested to hear tliot the 

0 333 19707 0 of employment between agricul- Adam Smithian economics ; that it Community’s internal economic main thrust of line environment 

ruro anc * rbc Dt ^ er main sectors has failed to redistribute wealth ; frontiers. lobby of the late 3960s and 3970s 

, , . , . , , . of tiie economy— Industry mid ser- that its institutions nre insuf- Holland further claims that “ the 86011,5 * l «ye P a “®d the ConiT 

The classic example of c7iu(zpa/i— vices. It would entail income rc- fjciently democratic ; tliat its supra- supranational Institutions of the 1111,11 ^ by. Those who in the 1970s 

to kill your father and mother, then distribution between different national ambitions have failed ; that Community founded in reaction to fougiu successfully lo establish and 

plead for mercy as an orphim— now social dosses in agriculture— it has no “industrial policy"; that tlie Iast vJJrld war, und in part aim- enlarge the Regional Development 

has a rivril: Stuart Hollands Un- especially small-scale tenants and its agricultural policy is miscoti- retrospectively and too late Pun,d will hardly, agree that at that 

Common Markat. Never, in long owner-operators on the one hand, ceived ; that it turns Us back on to avoid it have acted as an obstacle time '* Keynesianism as tlie domin- 

experience as a reader and reviewer, and large-scale capitalist enter- “ planning that its plaim for t0 fensib'e international action be- Rnt ideology of capitalist plnnnntg 
have I seen so high a price charged prise on the other. monetary union are cither irrele- twee „ Western European govern- Save way almost overnight to 

for a book so short, scrappy, and The terminology — “ redistribution ", vant or insufficiently backed by ments". Part of "this is semantic- monetarism and reduced commit: 

full of misprints. Messrs Macmillan, “ capitalist” — may suggest a more efforts at oconomic convergence; a j| y absurd: its drift ignores the nient to direct intervention in t*a 

who in the past have published a anuocratac approach rhan iSn.com- that its founders were 6litlst end urgency and difficulty of reconciling economy”.. Veterans of Brussels 

number of studies sympathetic to partible with practical politics In Its affects socially. conservative j that prance and Germany : nnd its main wrangling will he surprised to hear 

the European Community, may nave ■ m0Bt member States, if indeed It’s it weakens the nation-State, whose statement Is untrue Holland seeks tIi at "the Council, has tlie right 

felt in duty bound to air the views compatible with democracy. But few task should be to “mediate” class tQ cubstautlate it by quoting Ralf only to aiitsiul initiatives taken by 

of its critics. Pair enough. But It would quarrel with tlie contention conflicts ; that it discourages the Dahreudorf's strictures, ten years the Commission \ Businessnwn 

looks as if they entrusted the edit- t .jia t rhe CAP'S main weaknesses establishment of “ Socialism in one a ao on excessive “harmonization”: forced by tow to give gonuinq 

ing, proof reading, and pricing ot Qrej fi rst| i, s concentration an mar- country”; that it is subservient to but' like so many others he misses guarantees, to specify ingredients, 

the product to some fanatical pro- k et support at the expense of sLruc- the United States; that the Lom6 the point that “ harmonization ” was and to take back unwanted iiicrtttt: 

European saboteur. tura>l reform and, second, Its Convention, its chief contribution to intended to make competition equal sell merchandise, will be comforted 


Itsoffects so d ally . conservatl ve : that wangling wlli besurprisedtohear 

it weakens the nation-State, whose state raent Is untrue, kolland seeks tll8t * tbe , 
tasjt.shouUJje to “^mediatej ” class t0 _ Iu b»tantiate it by quotin K Ralf oiriy to *»ienxl nutiataves 


W i.„ uniter to review the insistence on tihe same sauce of the Third World, was largely a 

]■,«!£> Vnr two reasons First - uniform prices for the prosperous fluke ; and that it will do little for 

irmnb! some lust timely gander and the small holding goose, the people, as distinct from the 

and neglected points viliicli Euro- Curiously, however, Holland omits ruling classes, in the present appli- 

peans need to take seriously if the [ rom h» recipe for reform lhe om cants for membership. 


me pot iu ill at nannvmziuigii wiia ------ — - 

intended to make competition equal ®eH merchandise, will be comforted . 
an A f a i.. to know tlmt “ consumerism ... to . 

_ „ . . „ ,, . the classic call against big business 

On "competition policy” Holland b th osc who cannot transform it, 
is equally misleading. Its main It ia thc politics of protest, not 
tbr “« Jf « ot . despite what he po , iti ca1 power.” 

S“ m i J None of this would matter two 


peuiia nueu iu i n B r pri;,p Ilt »U n comewlmr neelected claims, inou snait nor merge : - M ■ r ,, ■_ wmi ij m * t ter two 

Community is to achieve its aims. * C a nm tempt Well, as W. C. Fields said, “no the commandment would actually ‘ it wr! 

Second, because Stuart Holland s y . nmduction tareets for one who hates dogs and children read “Thou shall not make price J 1 ® ,nl>. nun innn'c iilknivnn'HW. Thfi 


even the European continent, can s some of Stuart Holland's charges nested earlier, that some concerns « . p., .!' , e Hmfs ' iiotinning 

no longer match the scale of some Spam, to i iorni e « nieai s ’,. be H*E U ® 8 ' H re excessive, but also that on verifi- have outgrown the Treaty’s, nrovi- to* 16 ‘ L, rv -ide tlio ^ ahour 

«£-■. A » h , e Kasrai: wsssasss t wjssk ssl 


economic model, a few dozen f as hionably . sceptical. He would m 
giant companies now dominate pre f C[ . » association ” rather than 
macro-economic performance in membership For Portugal and Spain. t8 ij s 
Kilo rnmmiin tv. This economic- ll.. -I.:- i. n i m .« nBe iUl A l . 


His first exaggeration is Iris claim ®f 8e rtlons seepi to spring from na matter that tlie real weaknesses 

it “the caceaf the" liberal of tho Mon "£ ly U V withi " 

ist ideology hangover from Smith » " “ th^ UniteTstatcI Brltail is ,l0t . 1 ' 1 SOme arusseU xcape. 

d the eighteenth century still T {J“i goat. No ! i the temptation to blame 

tod. incarnate, in the Treaties of Tbe ^ u,l0 4 , te . s ’ 111 J ?® r _V.^ u or J.» b - the new fact of economic crisis on 


{Pig*. a, n! 0 Sc| rF oV"srnaU scato ^ nin . la, ,' y a . ttounc ni ,bu difficulties fto’sl^Cominiasio^ 

2«5Jaa - Si 3 sasssf 


nn a Bion.ii scare . iiiw, hiuik nspcuiully wkien, tn adiipt lhe uilugc, 

you, is lbo . lee dtrangers * out toujours. tort. To. 


yentional integratioii theory and potion papers, let no one claim smith”, the sentence runs, “the encouraged Jean Monnefs effort* nny0l)a 

riid Community competition wo haven't boon warned. arguments ln favour nf froa trade lo SV 1 ? « J'" 1 ^ F“!SP® SS alono far Dr 


policy is still based. Holland’s book, therefore, is In have been refined and qualified by °®[S22Si*«2i«Sfc ,s n dangornus and slippery slope, 

Peering past the jargon, ninny respects a corrective to over- a very considerable body of econo- 11 lbo tlnton nnj Stuart Holland is now labour MP 

people— including sumo in the Jfmple oro vor-optlS views of mlc. doctrine, but the core of tho °j nP v ,»!?h n hU “Jl for f.amboth. On iho back flap of 

Brussels Conmilssion— would a^-eo {hoEuropean Community, He him- theory still stnnds’\ So.it does: l ® wn i,^ y llis bnt>k ' s dust-jacket lie. claims to 

with that. To deal with tlio oil j believe, was once more- im* but ilio vory text from which Holland .^°tf,« ra iicep have boon “ an nciiva contributor to 

majors, for example, requires very u ,u..« i.n i«inu. *-hno enioriivniu mmtne W.inr An in nnthlUR { tllO USSR dOCSlt t OVCII t nlmhi- iinrtw rlitnkinn nml mao 


Holland’s book, therefore, is in 


ers ' out rout ours, tort, io 
lip cares for truth, tel 
Britain and Europe, this 


classical a Pl‘ ear * n 1,ia lndcx - 


Labour party thinking and prac- 
tice " in the- past lie lias made 


bruisers to break tlie Ir clinch. To rUnnnnd ^his^mind' ' OnCoiiwinn “human substitutes for the famous be thouglit Invidious, to ouumcrato Ho owes It to hU Itot'ty" arid- hit 
that extent, Hollands strictures Market bears same nf the marks ’hidden hand 1 that Adam Smith nil (lie minor errors that scar Stuart country to do lieiter Ilian this.’ 
may bo justified. Wiioro I aim 


It would be tedious, and might sons Hilo und constructive proposals. 


others find it hard to follow him, 
however. Is In his apparent belicE - 
that European nnt Ion-states, indivi- 
dually, have a batter chance of 
tackling thq problem than a joint 
effort by the Co mni unity as a 
whole. 

Again starting from the "com- 


si Grey skies of exile 


"menu Germany * a woman born a peasant, she changes tlie ' names, ouo Is 

Again starting trom one "com- _ l. _ t . , • who has never travelled, and who left sometimes with the suspicion uuuao, memy hh»im*i»- ■ iuu>u, 

petitive " model which ho believes By Peter INlCIlOlS has been tormented tay hign-pirched, that she is telling us more ihan Much as they might hate it, niudh 

to underlie the Rome Treaty, Hoi- ■ __ emotional advice about, liow to deal she could know about liar people, . as they might aspire io something 

iand points with some Srhnden- ■■■ ■■■■■ ~ ^ ~r . with tho horrors of ' travel from giving us more Insight Into their better, theirs - itu; n “ nonnal” 

freude to instances like steel and anN CORN ELIS EN i returned emigrants who still love to ' characters, than they themselves lifo in .that world. .Each perspn 

textiles where the Pure theory has recall what they suFfercd to get have really imparted to her. This competed with every other, 

been breached This he calls Flight from Torregrcca away from Torregreca. book largely escapes such criticism, friend, eqemy, or relative, for 

“schizophrenia”. ■ 303pp. Macmillan. £7.95. Most people at all interested in perhaps because the subject. Is every job, every welfare handout, 

Ir«rtJr«ents a classic contradic- 0 333 28047 4 Italy’s problems must by now know narrower. She avoids any rcsemb- every ^commendation. Eqpji Vm* 

^ — Torrecreca very well. Ann Coroe- lance to a sociological report, iheliatiiral enemy of eypry other. 

of competitive national capital Very near the beginning of Ann lisen has drawn liberally in earlier although, she is handling a serious and guile was a cardinal virtue, 

operating to a Community frame-' Cornelisen's deeply human study of books on .her knowledge of this sociological problem. Germany gave them the isolation 

wOrk.anda dominant basic struc- southern Italians who have sought ' southern to um,. a real one winch suo . The reason why we must get to ; n which tiioy. could apply more, 
ture ‘ of monopolistic multi- their fortunes in emigration, sho provides with a pseudonym as she know a person or a family in kindly standards.. : They were * 

national 1 capital 1 ' operating on a drives across the Swiss border Into does those of its citizens anout Torregrcca is because thdr lives secure .for- the first limn In Ihoir 

global scale. ' Germany and notes, in a Pimer-ish, whom she writes. ■ They will be there will make us understand what Jives* -. Ml ey could wwk, they* would 

. Here, I suspect, Holland exagger- Lampedusa-like «rqy, that “nothing happier , *he wntM, with theso h&s happened to them In Offenbach be paid for It . and they would ha 

ates' the role of his multinatfonar changed”. Not even the customs J ,evv » impersonal, labels. ^ They will or furm. She hates the corruption propol'ly housed. -■ ‘riioy could .- 


303pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 
0 333 28047 4 


recall what they suFfercd to get have really imparted to her. This 
away from Tnrregreca. book largely escapes such criticism. 

Most people at all interested in perhaps because the subject. Is 
Italy's problems -must by now know narrower. She avoids any rcsemb- 
Torrecrcca very well. Ann Coroe- lance to a sociological report, 
lisen has drawn liberally in earlier although, she Is handling a serious 


been . shared with their « neigh* 
hours, twenty 1111111011' < of them. ■ 
-Much as ihoy might' hate it, muCh 
as they might aspire io something 
better, theirs- w a i n “nonnal" 
life in .thnt world. .Each perspn 
competed with every _ other, 
friend, eqemy, or relative, for 
every job, every welfare handout, 
every recommendation. Eqpb Was 
the natural enemy of eyory other, 
and 'guilq was a cardinal virtue. 

Germany gave them tbe isolation 

in which tiioy . could apply more - 


ates' the ro 
capitalists. 


Trans Fer 


the use by giant corpo 

cost labour to the Third World cer- metal, r 
tainly pose problems for Europe: or other 

but neither steel nor textiles seems B nt effl 

the prime example; and while joipt s pec t ion ”. She must have known ot T'no inea pi me door is. ui.juur . ncmiiyj Kept ap low iikje me Ann . Cornolj sen's message, ia vertr. 

economic management policies on tliat time, as a result of her pre- at another aspect of Torregrecas resident -population never drops clew. ,.£jhc has. ' described , tho.. 

the part of the industrialized coiun- limlnary research, that to hundreds* life, that of its citizens who have under 5,000 because the status of brutal fries arid • Jhc ‘ wrenches r.frt- 
tries might impose a. code of con- of thousands of Italians (not to moved to northern Italy or to the municipality as well as its volved Id.. emigration lipt. at the 

duct on the multinationals. “ cow- speak of Turks, Yugoslavs and Germany to the scared For a bolter voting system would then have to. sa ma time she seen It as.fha onp 

boy” or “coolie" cbmpeiition Is a Spaniards) crossing into Germany life- And so Ann Coriiclisqn des- be changed to -tho disadvantage- or in which tlie Southern. Italtodll > 

different matter. What lie calls j s an experience which can trans- cribes two ends, so to speak, of the local -interests. . ran .put Lljcir suppressed vitality to 

“ sohizonhrenia " might in fact bo f Qrm them or ruin them or simply existence of these families who Ann Cornell sen sees i the German work. She Hopes for them that they : 

better described as flexibility. And break down their mental and move: how sliu : - knew, them to background mainly through the can be strong enough in leave, 

if,. as many believe, a full-scale re- physical resistance into a numbing Torregreca and . wlmt she found eyes of her Italian friends, yet southern .Italy sud go. anywhere 

turn to Thlrties-style ’protectionism nostalgia. -when aha went to look at their lives what ehc is- looking at are the where there to worth but that . 

h® f^ 15 * 846 ! 1 This contrast between the anguish to exile. She, herself Jias lived Ida ItaUans aad, while d»'l£n&pi>l «|tey go-anfl go ”. * ^she ewen-: 


Holland exagger- Lamped usa-wee way, mat nnimng ‘■■hi*'?* . v«»v..w.vi. oe paid tor ttanu 

his multinatfonar changed ”. Not even the customs new, unpersons], labels. ^ They will 0 r rnrin. She hates the corruption nronoi-ly housed. - 

sFer pricing and were interested in her. "The al- know that their kindMSS, patience, • n f It alum politico and tho fai-jS'.sin chooso their friends, 

irporations of low- ready grey skv did not turn to gun- tru .? 1 , ve , not been iictrayca, 0 f the hopeless life in the somh. ‘men were not off in 


ready grey sky 
metal, nor did 
or otherwise, o 


“Far once the 
some dank caffi 


duct on the multinationals, "cow- 
boy ” or ** cool io " cbmpeiition Is a 
different matter. What lie calls 


yd southern .Italy sud go. anywhere 


. This contrast between 
policy Vfjrh & G8Su, of SCiliM* nf t-Ud Arniflmnt miH I 
ptirenla ” where absolutely neces- e L?1p „n; B hn?rtil!l d nf 


sary seems a very sensible idea. 


ence, if not hostility, 
to which they are so 


Agriculture Is a second subject Is In a sense her p 
on Which' Stuart Holland scores $lie gives a splendid 
some ' points. 1 He echoes ' convfio- what it must cost in 
tional -wisdom In pblltog foi* reform agony for b southern 
of the. Common Agricultural Policy ; to face the prospect 
but- ne . Boes significantly furtlier, train, with the Chil 


-■■v- iic Elies swmiiramiy tuniivr, irain, wiin me Liuiuien. anu, iub meum u, ........ - -- y.. — > /• ... , . r* L‘ — — . — - - -- 

and stresses that reform would dq r . cardboard suitcases and the food for great rqcorder ; a, substantial parl pf At ho me th e poverty tiiat isolatcu ^ fHertf ; jp -J 

mand planning • ^"rivo’dayy -Tt>^j^7r*liCT~h uvbgmh ^ff -"her •biT^^ ’ irr -direct" q Bd s i»nr. ' l » ^ ' , ** r zlftmr *<rOTtt^mti society ^ hgd let 7 It I* bbi Co tfiStonl tf prbijpett. 
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Ibsen in body-language 


Packing them in 


By Virginia 
Llewellyn Smith 

Hedda 

Bound Hqusc Theatre 


By Aiiiic Duchenc 
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Old Heads ami Young Heurls 
CliicliusiLT Festival Tlimirt* 


lirtwtvn one dt'fmti‘1 drumaiic made 
mul uiuidu'i not wen yv\ stnmaUne 
m he Ironi, except in himself — ihe 
f>riil‘iiiiK of iln» old UeMoraiion 
periods and pitmirho on t« iho 
swifter I*p»fttvims of Wilde and (he 
pseinlo-imitiriiHsm of Shaw, The 
pl.iy reflects all llieso tensions and 


On the bald street 


The Little Oxford 
Dictionary 


" — — — The continual resemblance to painting— cork b’fl-ck and cyanine Icmices in Buyswatcr and Nutt ins Priltod hu .Isilln ftuinnnnll 

Canaletto ' B nmi- nrrid«ntol. Tr blm* for i lie fa) Imp shtidmvs. and Hill, their net- curl uillcd windows CU11UU Uy Uullcl awuttnuil 


It takes confidence on a director’s 
part— or a nice sense of irony — to 
have an actor thunder, fust at the 
end of the ploy, something about 
“an absurdity that wasn’t worth 
seeing through to the end Of 
course, that’s Generul Gabler on 
the subject of his daughter’s lire, 
and Charles Marowirz’s free miopia- 
lion of Ibsen, Hedda, isn’t totally 
absurd — just different, and enjoy- 
able if you like novelty for 
novelty’s sake. 

Marowitz pares down the action 
to a schematic simplicity, cutting 
scene-changes and a lot of dialogue. 
Having characters talking aJl at 
once makes it difficult to follow 
the actual plot involving manuscript 
and pistol, and also reduces the 
playing time to a mere ninety 
minutes, but in this span Marowitz 
puts together some basic confronta- 
tions: wife Hedda u. smothering 
domesticity : woman Hedda v. 

female rival; lover Hedda v. her 
own frigidity. There's even lime left 
over heavily to underscore the 

J oints made ; this is done by various 
evices. mainly visual. During tbeir 




WU:?' s': F'f.v : : 




there cllOurfiilly viiniijsli. " Chuns is 
clockwork, in (‘(■iiip.irisnil nnt* of 


.tiro uni kepi wailing Jong. 

I hirer! a In focus in ihe writing 


_ . |-ii< , Canaletto is not accidental. It blue for the falling shadows, and Hill, their uet;Ciiriuiucd windows 

By Kate rlint appears ill the rectangular exact- raiv Sienna and raw umber beneath facing onto drizzle-soaked hircms. 

ness of cornice and parapet, in the the areas of hazy sunshine. The To Newton, these districts were 

complicated perspectives and decorum of other- eighteenth-con- much more beautiful than the West 
Algernon Newton chiaroscuro of wharves and brick tury painters is reflected bath in End : “there was more of the 

Givvas Art Gallery, Sheffield walls, and in the sudden, precise Newton's water-colour sketches mid individual character of I-nntl on i lie re, 

.. . — contrasts of sunshine with gloom, in the grand-scale coni missioned far more menial atmosphere mid a 

Although never happy with the portraits of country houses. Only certain sadness made up of Unman 
Understandably, the popular press second-hand impressionism he once did Newton visit his mentor's associations hung over rim sordid 
christened Algernon Newton the learned ai the Slade and the Lou- native Venice, however, complain- sireoLs and backwaicrs of London ”. 
Regent’s Canaletto”. Peeling stucco dun School of Art, Newton did not ing against the impossibility of At times, he seems to strain d little 
and serried chimney stacks are cmergu until the 1920s from lus re-approach Uir its charms — “the for melancholy, iirofcrruig the 
reflected in the lagoon of Padding- refuge in Muniungs-inspircd animal only place he did nut haunt was the ambiguous lights of dusk or curly 


By Kate Flint 


Algernon Newton 

Giwes Art Gallery, Sheffield 


Understandably, the popular press second-hand impressionism he 
christened Algernon Newton ’* the leunied m the Slade and the Lou- 
Regent’s Canaletto”. Peeling stucco don School of Art, Newton did not 
and serried chimney stacks are cmerf.u until the 1920s from his 


reflected in the lagoon of Pndding- 


the flirt racier* »tv,crvvs about the makes, illuvituhly, for unsteady etl- 
Mi-ciillcd plot, which defies ami lug. Everyone works with enormous 
does not really deceive siimm.iri.dng gusto— untidily Lewis Fi.uult.-r as the 
— about two pairs of Grnsvcuor chief swain, ivlin hives luitli a 
Square lovers over-reacting to hcumifnl willow <(.|uilv Vavfiit) and 
possible pamiml pressures, and her £5,000 u your tviili r-quslly 
about disguises, elopements, illegal- persuasive honesty (though he 
macy, comic clergymen and soldiers seems perhaps faintly embarrassed 


ton Basin, in the waterways of and country-genre painting : tho railway station ”. morning, tie tried, be said, to convey 

Camberwell and Kentish Town, greerintgs-cord art to which he tha ghostly pHst of these residences 

Some fifty of Newton’s luminous periodically returned. Visiting the Above all, Newton was a painter rather than their mere bricks and 
Loudon scenes are currently on National Gallery for stimulus, he of London : not of Canaletto’s mortar. The gloom occasionally 

shnw at the Graves Art Gallery, was instantly struck by the Somerset House or St James’s Park, approaches melodrama : derelict 

Sheffield: an exhibition which Italian’s method of rendering light but of the hinterland of decaying rafters and telegraph cables become 

moves to the Plymouth City Art in cityscape, an effect which he respectability. Newton's Intcr-war silhouetted against darkening storm 
Gallery in mid-September, und to emulated by adopting bis predeces- terrain overlaps with that of Graham clouds, 
the Royal Academy on November 1. sor’s mode of monochrome under- Greene and Jean Rhys : crumbling Nowl 


E oriodically returned. Visiting the 
ational Gallery for stimulus, he 


and rotten-buVough electioneering- when obliged to come nn disguised ( 
The actor Peter Sail is. who purti- ns a postilion and bio wing a linrn). J 
dilutes, has “ freely adopted ” ihe Peter SitIHs mokes the cleric, Jesse 
original four acts to make two, oml Rural, :a winsome little spanner in 
oven had he udupiod them with the works ; Frank Windsor is a bit 
const taint one cannot sec how lie mo stentorian us Colonel Rockett, 
could linve cut nut more threads who cannot find the lhttilc of 


Newton's pictures are rarely 
populated. The few perambulator 


pushers ana r» on it- enured dug 
walkers have the same H-Win-ity with 
shadows as the sporadic stray cats. 
Despite the dispirited industrial 
settings — the broken-windowed red- 
brick factories and rotting ware- 
houses — there is little evidence of 
any labour. Only one barge is being 
towed ; no one seems tu be stack- 
ing or unpacking the quayside 
crates. This urban emptiness draws 
attention to the formal ulcmenis of 

a Newton’s composition- His skyline 
silhouettes are rarely broken by 
tilting diagonals : preferring the 
angled intersections of flat roof and 
chimney, be makes the houses form 
totting blocks and oblongs of beige, 
buff, and dirty cream. This spacious- 
ness also has the power tu disquiet, 
in. the manner of de Chirico's 
enigmatic vacant streets and piazzas. 
Bur tho deeply latent. lu-rhanx 
unconscious surrealist and formalist 
elements were nut prom mured 
enough to affect the popularity 
Wfcs-.j wliLr.lt Newton enjoyed in the 1‘J.Hls. 

M lu ret inspect, this popular its seems 
u result not just of the easy Com- 
prehensibility of Ills canvases, Inn 
nf his Oascinatlon lvJth (lie shabby 
decline of reduced circumsuncus, 
aiH\ his ubllity to present a sense 
ni. of familiar London empty, waiting, 

under a grey and occasionally 
‘ thunttor-ucuvy sky. 


rabbit- enured 


without the whole louse fabric's 
collapse. 

It in n ])ity that Ihmricuiili hud un 
experience of a (liuutricul rulturu 
tlmt might have pruned his exuber- 
ance and .shown his virtues in higher 
relief. Between his first success, at 


Hastings in the Military List, and 
isn’t impressed uiiywjy by people 
whose ancestors in rived just idler 
it was nvcr. The palm is borne away, 
though, by i.ally Bowers, who has 
tite most consist roily t'lnt-ituming 
single- 1 inrrs ami gives Hum the [pp- 


relief. ueiwi-L-n ms him mhivsn, hi - ,. 

twenty, with London Assurance, und M? m | M ‘ ,rv *'j. mV/' .L. 

this piny three years hner, he in SmI MiU Middlesex. lake 




inct lind^no less limn eiglt lei’u plays on the resonuiur of l-'-|y 
produced in London, which itself oell s h ,, |- r h und lull Bui | o« . 
sucaests -comet hi ne ocL-t iv on i-i itieol. BuiiciCUilltl — Imw ll.iul 111 raw 


bend slowly from the knee till they 
are child-sized. Ifs effective once, 
but as they repeated the stunt I 
became increasingly impressed not 
so much by the irredeemable llttle- 
gjrlishtoeas of their rivalry as by the 
evident Strength of tfieir thigh 
muscles. 

Eilert, too, makes his mark by 
physical exertion. His is a slight 
part, for he represents litt/c more 
than Hedda and Tlica’s vague 
imaginings (about beauty and intel- 
lect, respectively), but the brothel 
debauch in which Ibsen hns hint 
assert himself offstage is on oppor- 
tunity for explicitneas Marowitz 
docs not pass up. Clapping a wreath 
of vine leaves on his head, Eilert 
mocks Hcddtt's conception of hint 
as. lie makes love to the modante 
(bis dealings with whom are so 
devoid of erotic charge that nny 
conception of him as n sexual force 
ia also mocked, but I doubt if this 
effect was intended). Then the girl 
in his embrace becomes Hedda, so 
we con see for ourselves hqw frigid 
she is— and U is some relief to see 
her leave Ellen's fumbles when the 
General; her father, appears. This 


suggests .something pretty unit iticul, 
nn both sides; but after this mir, 


have worked, to make lunisuK lea 
interest ing lluin he might hare 


tab* 


he devured the rest nf a lung und interest mg limn iu* niit,ni «« 

prolific life entirely in me India in. i. hitcoiuo. 

Presumably he judged that his nld Heads und V«n«x Hew ts runs ... 
public preferred gross art inn in fine muil September 211 in repertory . . j 
language ; and prescient ly felt he w {||| p c ter IU-ws’-; pnnhictiun w 
needed its hacking in the spirited .4,1,1- ihiiinia Jinn-s a* ■ ■ 

career of marriages and hunk- Herald Kurnev aie Beatrice nud * 
ruptcios on which ho embarked. Benedick' Patrick tliuluml lakes, 
This piny Is n last glim]isi> nf over us Ailhuir Diiciim' *t ChinicS’ 1 1 ; 
him, theretiire, si und ing like .lannn ter un Januaiy 1- . j 




O Angry Man! 

1 r r* "-.j' ” '■ • night I wax there. Helena's farewell 

i«< j . 1 r ir m Jimmy, ” 1 Mm II nevei Inve aay* 

By Michael J, CollillS line «*» I haw luvetl you." is sat<J 

with such cniivklinii iiml it soinin* 

Look Hack In Anger T<HI ,, * u ' n twiunj 

■2^ V.,rk ^ 

^ ^ trmiblinK ihing -»l*oiit lb* 
This revivul of John Osborne’s Look production is its. failure nf engage- 


“ Paddington Basin " ( 1925), from the Algernon Newton exhibition reviewed here. 


TO 




ngagged gags 


Uncentenary celebrations 


Look Rack In Anger 
Roundabout Theater, Now York 


jBy Della Couling 


in mi embrace becomes Hedda. so 7!" 

wo con see for ourselves hqw frigid V;- - ' 1 , . ..^L.- 1 1 ' in 't rigor, fit till ns vntucs, 

she is — and U is some relief to sea L' 1 ' ■ on /^? unanswered nno impurtunt 

her leave Eilert*}; fumbles when rile question: whether the ploy lias, 

General; Iter father, appears. This ' iwcntjy-fom: years, unv 

be : jusrxi 

_ . A J. *bta M of action what Th l new J aU * r V '* g‘ *m over to a amuses himself by being offensive 

relationship it nil bears lo^ Ibsen *£ *’7 j Strl ^ from the House of the Sliaman, for Helena’s benefit, ia superbly 

.“■"■•fy- ■ M ? rtw t u SSSLH Sf/rfirf w is °S e u r00VX i P rttlcl P a JlV house a Suite of .128 funny. The final scene, with Lin 

jtttenda ^ that Us HeddaalBO be ” n Jwy t \o be published shortly us a Banes’s Alison on hor knees “in 

he has -faBed. ¥oo. ■ hook^Ajt exhibited at the two galleries hefore the mud at last ”, is moving and. 

much of the subtle , dialogue ha« Christmas will include Richard long. Gaudicr-Bnesha, Lawrence together with Jimmy’s beat s und 

gone in which Ib#m works out the Center, DauU Jones and William Roberts , squirrels speech, brings the play 

drama of ftn fdeallstic, flawed to an intense and effective close, 

character suffering in a trap of her . - . , , 

own making. We can flea ■ ” . And yet one cannot be entirely 

Hedda -fantasizing herself, in *- her;;' 1 1 ■ -■■■ ■ ■ «- • ■ • ■ “ Mtirfied, for not everything is 

boredom, intd a creature - morfe- w . ' . . , , - done so well. When* 1 for example, 

wicked .uwl sbe reollv fs. vet per- Marowitz does, in one striking astride It, firine Iridiccrlmfnatrtv ' later in the second act, Jimmy talks 

“W the manu- “BSk ' VIS? brtllta. »"“*«• t'W' dcir*. hi? puc 

misunderstand hoi: on occasions BBd Tf* 8 .* Marowitz where Hedda directs and tfl « no s ? un 1 tJ / 00 n, u ch I s lhey 

When she does play straight. We SISSS d M .f J b,ood i P rom P ts Shea's behaviour to Eilert before when be was 

come to realize that, living coni- ISSS?? JSJL JJJ" of <• relationship which can bear the !*i n * del Itf!^ tely °H en6V ! c - « we 


* tuiiTwi »»■ jwiiii WVIMII III 1 l* I»a foe INpitr Pml Thnofra 

Buck in Anger, for ull ii.s virtues, ntenr, Jimmy's view of tliing*—»W Jne ° tr _ ■ 


ough Manic 
ew End Thei 


selves, for ihe dialogue is all in the . ■ 

style of 0 light comedy scries, with n -n 

Hugh Fraser (the agent, Toro) look- By rClOT KCfttltlg 

ing and acting like an emaciated 

Richard Briers after a desperate e .« 

break-out from The Good Life. Tho rSF C i rt ^? u s ^levenson 


loaves unanswered one impurtunt ihcrc are no good causes left, *h*| 
question: whether the ploy has, stiffcriitH und privatiun are met wini 
after iweiuy-four years, uny indifference— mine the Irss sc* 011 
more than historical interest. Ted particularly relevant in our own 
Craig’s production , (running until self-absorbed, insular time, "wj 
August 31), which casts Malcolm otic would like Uj know is whejnw 
McDowell in tho role of Jimmy Look Back in Anger can still w 
Porter, is excellent in places. The convincing— wit ether Jimmy Porur 
scene at the table in the second can ever in production Income wiwi . 
act, for example, in which Jimmy the play seems to want him to »*■ 
amuses himself by being offensive the knight without a quest, ill* , 01rt ’ 


ot |,e r :,eK,r.a« M he W nt‘. wlfa, !?'"tar«h_ _ ^tSdSSi, **SSXrS-*ZXl 

SH." _ * 3 ' wJ ..iff .in "A. PhS ' »"'i Colh'ctccl Works nnnounced 

Friday— are all im*.u.lbl, will, f»«!{ >' f" “*2, "IS Sd ' ». E 'cY.«i!l™r bl !’,!l , ™fln; 


in an unsuccessful theatrical 


Ediubiirgb llnivorsiiy Press. The 
symposium was organized by Jtiuii 
Calucr, whose RLS : A l.i/e .Stirdp 
was published earlier this yeur (re- 
viewed in the TLS on Juno G). Jcnni 
Colder is also the genera] editor 
of a “ centenary “ edition of Steven- 
son’s Collected Works announced 


i»lla, Hysteria and Anaesthesia, « e ^ii a Il fi r ii!? ^[ 0p0s t i°, n Stevenson seems to derive almost 


show it diuided i mmiber B, nnd the Beuys act, for example, in which Jimmy tite play seems to want him to be* ferry Crabbe might as well have mnnilfi y ffphTrfc ennrely from, local enthusiasm, the Edinburgh Festivnl 1 which 

laree eiivirnnmen e 7 ^c! new .& aU £ r V > s over to a amuses himself by being offensive the knight without a quest, th*. 0 ^ 1 ’ gone the whole hog and given these Attempts to givo more formal ex- opens on Ausust 17 can catch them 

hu fun 'rL°J*’r ,® lir ^ e8 from the House of the Sliaman, for Helena’s benefit, is superbly raged, impotent idealist in who** Kimes to the characters them* yi® . ! I l tens ®, . anfl y . s,s .2*,, every piamuons of the celebrations nre p _ . . , ’ , , , 

dr main k aodried°WnJat rootn t P rt hctpally house a suite Of. 124 funny. The final scene, with I.isa moral purity we can believe. IT ill?- 118 ! 1 ,. Hl,d Iae .,.( vibr0tln e not at aJl convincing: idle . relevant ® olh exhibitions are fairly sinnll 

i!^J n ^ S t s°’ u . l i ed Words . **Wy 080 H®ar f to be published shortlu as a Banes’s AUson on hor kneos “in — fcr , away at one anotner like a couple dates just refuse to conform. ant ? prganlzed chronologically, m 

iiAnif An** n«.,» -fa-.- ’ - - - — ' - 1 of tuning-forks”, as the actor , ■ — J — — -* 

describes them), the other couple n ’’l r M ^ ^Oth i anniversary 


-shrinks 
drawn in 
■br Imagii 
lions ‘ th 
What tht 
— sexutti 


I Women, 
kpgynes, arid 
Other meal Beasts 

\YeMwSerO ‘Flaherty 


of tuning-forks”, as the actor 10D „ . „ iam . order' to demonstrate the variety 

describes them), the other couple . c2Ll!S r ' i!f o£ Stevenson’s life. and the nature I 

via shouting and physical assault, , im,? of bis artistic achievement. The 

with the' voyeuristic Girl. Friday ! Hffi 1 L *?j n* n a 1 _ll B ??? Natjonal Library of Scotland has 
lapping it all up, .<j- ; ..ftiB Jcoow prtnarJly as an rtsayist- concentrated on books and letters 

Tom’s office is In Soho heavilv e^riter of travel books, • man <lravm mainly from Us own collei:- 
underilned^ as a nerLial fnfino of S enormous promise but not yet tioni i tems on display range from 
unueritnea as a personal mterno oi the autnor of Treasure Island. Kid- the “History of Moses” written 

b rec^o nk *com m un ?ca t i o n 8 deri ces XgPtk , m ? m T Sw ^L ? SSSat w.71 fff ye.« oW, 

Ma r kf.ejm’’:ihe one book he through essay* and addeessea com! 
»?i .i 8 u n . • y d,re v c0 ? tact i published in that year was a pri- noted while he was a student at 

?ji fl 18 com^nrnifcHtine^^vIrh Ot onl ?L Ht Pjy' prl,u ® d “S 1 * 011 . of Edinburgh University, to first edi- 

8 ---- Brodla, a play written in coliabora- rions of the novels and short stories 


This popular dictionary, which 
first appeared in 1930, has now 
In Its fifth edition been thoroughly 
revised and updated for the 
1980s. Many new words and 
meanings have been added. The 
number of headwords is 25,000, 
and there are altogether 34,000 
vocabulary items. The dictionary 
has been completely reset in 
clear and attractive type. 

Fifth edition £2.25 


Dictionary 

Edited by Clifford N. Fyle 
and Eidred D. Jones 

This dictionary describes more 
than 30,000 words of Krio, the 
lingua franca of Sierra Leone. 

It is the most comprehensive 
record available of any pidgin or 
Creole language, and will be of 
great value for the study of West 
African languages and also of 
West Indian and black American 
usage. £20 Sierra Leone 
Unlvorslly P/esa 

Wordsworth’s 
Poetry of the 
Imagination 
Charles Sherry 

This book is a study of the powoi s 
ot recollection in Iho cronlivn lifo 
oi tho poet. The great themes of 
Wordsworth’s major poetry, 
Imagination, the poet’s creation 
of self-identity, the 'marriage' of 
tho mind to Its world, nnd tho 
language of Iho poet are shown 
la have their origin In, and to bo 
informed by, tho powers of 
recollection. £8.85 

The Classical 
Tradition in 
Rajput Painting 

Pratapadlfya Pal 

Highly exhibits from Mia 
outstanding collection of 
Paul F. Walter demonstrate the 
exquisite line and vfvid historical 
and mythical image of the Rajput 
school of Indian miniature 
painting. In an extensive text 
Dr Pal defines the classical 
elements of tradition and style - 
in Rajput painting 8 from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries, and discusses the 
relationship With, and the 
Influence of, the Mughal, school.- 
Illustrated paper covers £5.85 
Plerpont Morgan Library 


a nditr Awt'5, aafs » a 9tudy of sexual 
Wonten. Androgynes, end mythology to express 

metaphors and ?TreWA ween men and women, 

religious concept* about m humans and deities. 400 

parents and. diiMrejV *gjj Au*u*jjk^> ‘ 
pages illustrated, pubbshjd Interest to Indian 

*An Important, provocative ? pjMJflnd historians of Ideas, but 
scholars, hiatoriaiisof does not always agree 

accessible also to the wl “S 0 n.. ^ p V L ad ™ ire e her vast an 4 
with the author's interpew^ ^ exegesis of so many, and 
precise learning, her hef^’ bnlll «1t and witty prose.” 


—sexual fantasies, -a* Marowitz TO. J” “f. JP* S wa /* 0ur- though, with undeniable ingenuity. V. we ■ ? am unpe,suad ^ d « ,ur 
would have 'It nr whatever else—. • -like- tho tiiree black crortes - Speeches' are cut un and reasnem. Jimmy too often seems a performer, 

55*n*C _ complete. Tasman’s domestic ,bfid to form .*5 ,22* doing the same routine irresneedve 


... famatiM) 

bwid Tes: 



p)icity : wit 
bhing of ; 


IVHfiWva uvuwv K*f • — .j, ertd 

p®rcnu nod di»ldr«iv*^ 

1WSM. illustrated, publisM 
“An Important, provMSi lvj p^*enc 
scholars, historians of £ 

accessible also to the ^ b p v 

vrfth the author’s fnter pfS?d h 

precise learning, her b 

so different., Sanskrit texts, a 
—Mircca Eliade 

CHWAQQ J - 


another electronical^- even from S5 T with hKV S 
the next room. But the major aliena- significant centenary that fall* this teresting earW translations Into 
n on.,1". Lhl. -jil.y Is b el w=en K. r ry ,Hr |. of St.v.n»n!. murisge In Gormenf “rwch D.nbh, .nd 
Crabbe s desire to say something America to Fanny Osbourne. The Swedish. ■; 

about aliciintion and his surrender more directly literary events of his 

to the temptation of never, passing , life are best regarded with the cm- rJhlfrtih ^ i n °K^w 

up a funny line. Here is another don displayed by a reference to intenM^and^are^ " ' ' is clcbrlv^and 
rnarriage that could never work. Stevenson In the Scottish Tourist JJJ” SSc?essfSlv ^aimSl at tho fien- 
( Crabbe throws in a couple of Board’s pamphlet Victorian Scot, S' Slic lt SJ V renC 
quotations from Hamlet, and several land ; What’s Happening in 1980: ^the niirierv iT l7 iScfl^C 
references to Lear, that come across “ Centenaries of the publication of £*,£! SSSEsdn livid a childV 
hke rueful geauflectlons in the most of his best-known works ere S Iff 

direcuon of one who knew haw to approaching hii fithS SSSdSS£ ShZ 


make a marriage of (he tragical- 
comical a success.) 



Kerry Crabbe is a gifted play- already arrived. Last month a possessions of Steyensou’s as varied 
wrignt who kndws bis crafty 1 only symposium was held Ht tho Unlver- as the lead soldier* fie Played with 
wish lie would marshal his talents ally . on the theiiie of “Stevenson lq Heiiot Row and" u*e revolver 
to better purpose. As It. Is, this and Victorian Scotland " ; the prin* be earned with hiin in' Samoa : Bt»d 

E articular plov hos as much bnck- cipal speakers irtduded -David photographs and paintings of places 
one the inflatable plestici women- Daiches, W. W. -Robson, Douglas whefc’he Kvdd end worked in ‘Eng* 
the Girl Friday helpf ally offers' her Gifford' eftd J. . C, Furiios, and the 1 lerid^ France, ScoUand; 'America 'hod 
boss. , . - . papers are to bo- published by tbe< the South Seas. 


ajiproacmng . li»s father and grandfather together 

Edinburgh, , meanwhile, is acting with a holdphote designed.-, by 
as though those centenaries have Thomas Stevenson ; . personal 


already arrived. Last month a possessions of Steyeneon’s as varied 
symposium was held at the Unlver- as the lead soldier* fic played with 


Strategies of . 
British India 

Britain, Iran', and • 
Afghanistan, ITGa-lfiSO . 
M/E. Yapp 

The subject of this book Is the 
for mu lotion end eke cutlon ol 
Brltlefi policy In Ihe region 
between ihe Caspian and Ihe 
Indus during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The author 
disputes the accepted view that 
the defence of British India was 
an Important determinant of 
. British foreign policy, arguing 
. that strategic discussion served 
. mainly to conceal fundamental 
differences between London and 
-CaicuUa. MO .'..' ■ 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


TLS AUGUST 15 1930 


^ :■ ! 

• • •• » 


to the editor 


emendations of lhc text were made numerous concepts and co asm . m .l 
in collaboration with tins aullior and to an improved presentation p ^ 
have been approved by him; fessnr A-l . Tyiuicniecko, . . . ha< 
secondly, that at the time of our nosed some clianp.es which VZ 
collaboration, no such second edi- been uicorpnru led into the defin!ii„ 

A^icnnrl nu it it: inivluiiiiril. vtT.i;mn ivil-li' ih«i r««ll Ul ! u *® 


‘Society and 
the Lyric’ 

Sic,— May I reply to Thomas 
Crawford's comments on nw review 
of his book, Society mid the Lyric 
(Letters, August 1) 7 
1. He says that “gentility is a 
quality and attitude manifest in 
social behaviour* 1 and “cannot bo 
said to equal n code of speech”, 
t never said that gentility equalled 
a code of speech : I. was discussing 
a kind of speech which I called 
“genteel” to indicate that it repre- 
sented . .a conscious attempt to 
embody refinement and elegance of 
language, especially poetic language. 
It had little to do with social 
behaviour in the eighteenth cen- 


ls right <ia tb hi 
there lines of Ri 
'differently. I tli 
too, in believing 


too, an oe lie VIII g mat our points ui ihiuiiihmms ml *-•*»■* — , IQ -ij-i. I, i lm | fr ini Mir Ir is evident nlsn fmm ,kj, 7: . 

agreement are mere significant dannr, fear, sickness, the process J l ! s "IVijLirel on w e i uveme is prJmliii «2 ± J 0 ™? 


DAVID DAICHES. 

‘ 9 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh 
EH3 7TT, 

The Reproducing 
Piano 


telepathy before vemuring oil sue- ifl7B , , 

vival”, and the society's deprcca- ** urc ‘ l 1J7BJ t 
tion of “ extraneous theorizing ”. To n 

To go in detuil into nil the ' n 

charges made by Mr Hull and Mrs pi'eisice: 

Glcud inning would need more space cieurty 
than you could spare. The books, vers i‘ in 
with their ingenious inferences nun hsliijiM 
suggestions were carefully discussed [V 11,0 


inch 1978) ? the rights tn niiy translations oTtho 

To make this exp In mu Inn final : J 0 '']** ™S 0 i r *^ la 

itli in the nmlmr's and the editor’s liVV' r. 'I,. 


SPR Journal by critics with access by two e n I s s i i s 1 1 1 - <1 V q l , l , S |j on „[ t i lc nmhen licit? a 

tn flip. HnrnmniiK. Inilorc mid illnrins Cardinal Wojtyla a lid niy.ulf ill 197(| »• 


Sir. — I must apologize to Gerald SPR journal by critics with access feniiBj OR^tnents si, 

S ton chi 11 (Letters, July 18) far a to the documents, letters and diaries f-sriilnal Wojtyla and myself 
v f J « Ti... .i ii u. it was nnt a mere trnnslil 


of his prose suggests, I am of course tuny aware or 

2. Mr Crawford asks : “Why the difference between a player 
were genteel families. so passionately piano and a i reproducing piano and 
lu ter as ted in the nooular culture?” Mr Stonehills comment that my 


ihv bunk, our hunk 
Is it not Imucntnhlc that u 
original work by a thinker nh«t 
genius was recognized by lhe edits 
mid her collaborators long beforelit 


some or tne accusations levelled by ■««/ |, m { i,oen elected to his mm 

Mr Hal! u.i.ur .he men .know* J j{,3 lll “ 1 „ d “““ ,0 “ iMnn™:.' P«lil-"“ •»!■«« TtaSlC 
to Mrs Gleiidinmng as “soggy “ » utc “ JK? T Hie object «•£ so partial a reviet? 

Myers”, one of the most brilliant ? P D1 ' Hs ' ™ r “" sc . W V “ l .. r *“ cs ! ,or a mm a •mow e a winmmi 


Interested ill tho dopuIbc culture?” Mr stonehuijs comnieut mat my Myers", one ot the most brilliant V" 

Sd Sam on to meiw SSm- assessment is based on a mis- figures of his generation who was Amia-Teresn Tymlcmccka of Riistim 

oles of this as though I had ignored understanding mischievously in- jiueruationally recognized for his however were tho u-nst important 

Hie phenomenon But it ts precisely ^ lates a marginal error into a major contributions ta the growing science f 01 ' l hc present publication. They 

this ^existence ofgentifity^itha ^»oke My view remains u.i- of psychology. ta ™ * lddod 10 "> c ctar«r.c.llon of 

(frequently nationalistic) interest in F^ Bn ?, ed a,ld e 9 lire i y Vi" rif C i- e u RENl-E HAYNES. 

popular culture that I .have seen ns 5 SdwSwk*? ST! whsemient Editor, Journal and Proceedings, " 

a special feature of eighteenth-ten- ^ l " a V lemanced in a sunseQiient „ T * * . s ■ f , 

HfiSSSwSS SSISSM Among tins wet 

in their own Style and language and offered unqualified praise for the . . 

to re-enjote vemtculor Scoj.Kh - Tl.n SnHofv "E, I». 1 7I!!L:S! , ! ,r .?? 


ANNA-TUKKSA TYMIENIECKK 
The World Institute far Adraiui 
PliLMiomenolngic.il Research ci 
f.ea rn in l', lie Ilium i. Mass, UiLA. 


Among this week's contributors 


poetry. The contradictions in: Ram 


puuwji Alia wuuuHuibiiuiia in rvuiir . . -- ■< ■ . - . ■ _ 

say, - who at the Easy Club called *» u ? ted EhihchJ provides not 

himself at one time Isaac Bickers tafr only a celebrated rejoinder but p 


The Society of 
Authors 


SuiNi-iY nuen Is joint umlinr of Pui n KrvriNc is the author of.lk 
Russiti's Political //ospimfs : the IVurAing Clussc.* in Kidfdriai 
Abuse nf Psydnuliy in the •Uii'wi Ficiinti, l'J7 1. nml editor of fob 


liinuelf at one time Isaac Bickers taff «*UJ ■ ceieuraiefl rejoinger uui o /\ UUlUi S yn '««. ly77 ‘ 

® . Sir. The ITsiulc of llcrnar.1 Shaw, “ 

paradoxes and comramctions In more egotistical performers. in response to a number of scholarly ‘"'‘"uni ^““cbc. nuv iorK. 

which Sentttah Itrn-srv ml Mir* ho. My only comment on Georga inquiries, has issued the following John Dreyfus is typographical nd- 

came involved ns a result of the Spenight’s opinion that my review guidelines on “fair use” far those visev in ihc Cambridge Uuivoisiiy 

movement of histoiv from 1603 ta wftS “ slighting and insensitive ” is scholars who wish to quote from Press and the Monotype Corpora* 

1707.- Of course “reality is always *^ iai \ the reproducing piano Shaw's published writings; linn. 

richer and more complex than any * s slighting and insensitive to The Shaw Estate recognizes ns Jean Dunham in is u Eel low of St 
formula” and that is the very point *? y own particular concern “fair use” the quotation of a Anne's College, Oxford. 

I made In tny book, The Paradox of a thon,y and Bni ' 5S!, A 3 ®. ' Max EnnraioNT’s honks indudu Tins 


. Sir,— The Esime of Bernard Shaw, ' vJt 

in response to a number of scholarly ^ o t lJ U Lullege, Nuv York. 

: ■ ! .1 . 1 .. i. II Tn.... l- 1 . 1 . 


Un k no if’u /Jmii/n, 1977. 


B«“i?wh6 , ^Ll^b > nouISS ^ 1 r » r;> R YC , .MOBBISON. 
Jist of “ Scotticisms ” to be avoided, _ , '...‘i " nt,S1 ’' ^ Himle Street, 

ivrore in the varnaculni' ns well ns London Wl. 


more in the vernacular as well ns 
in genteel English. And there Is a 

The Society for » *i‘TESiB."3 ‘Si: a ^'*'i5 ETET-TS.TSBS 
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Pound made mistakes and com- 
mitted errors— there can be no ques- 
tion of that. What is in question 
still is how badly The Cantos are 
infected by his errors. In his last 
years, his timo of silence, he let 
l those who wanted to do so think 
them wrecked : and the majority 
view now would probably be that 
they are at best fatally flawed. 
Most of us foel that to be what 
some mean It to be: a blow struck 
against any power that poetry might 
retain among us. 

ll is lint just for the sake of Thu 
Cantos , then, hut for the sake of 
any poetry that mutters, that we 
should go on asking whether it is 
possible 1-hut Pound wont wrong 
“thinking of rightness", and could 
"confess wrong without losing 
rightness " (Canto 116). But ia ask 
is one thing, and 10 find the right 
answer is anorher. 

The politics of the poem are of 
course whut mnke the question 
acute though they are not really 
separable from its economics, and 
both are bound up with the poetics. 
Pound committed three major 
errors. There is the fact, as Baci- 
falupo states it, “ that he witnessed 
. m situ the twenty-year course of 
Italian Fascism with scarcely any 
awareness of the cruelty and bar- 
barity of that regime — indeed, he 
took it for the embodiment of much 
of his political platform *’. There 
. is the persistent lapsing, in his 
; attacks Upon the socio-economic 
] system which makes profit lhe 
measure of ail things, first Into 
singling out Jews such as the 
Rothschilds as tho representatives 
aud scapegoats for it, and fhonce 
lnt ® fhe liivoCUve of indiscriminate 
anti-Semitism., ' Then there is his 
Pf r |“ a dh>g. himself that In the wur 
?L 193 ?' 4 * lt WBS M 1 * 0 *. and Musso- 
lini who were the true defenders 
of the principles enshrined In tho 
American Constitution. 

Whatever is to be snicl In explana- 
tion or oxteniiution, the fact remains 
■that these orrors of perception and 
Judgment show up In Tho Cantos. 
Understanding may bring forgive- 
ness. I am not sure that even those 
wqo would like to have been able 
to reach that sort of .uudorstandhig 
«« yet; and there are those' who 
amply don’t want to. But nothing 
will- erase the errors, and they must 
be faced because the whole eutcr- 
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The' grand, primum mobile of 
England is cant: cant political, 
cant pbetfcal,-' cant religious, 2 
cant^ moral; but always c4nr, 
multiplied through’ all the var- 
ieties of life. . . 

"■Whoa I .remember what this . 
English' people once was : the '■ 
truest the, freest, and the brav- 
est, the hest-naiured end the 3 
best-looking, the happiest and 


—Keats, .“The ^ 

, The \predom of 
neons, which drove PeWJ 0 & 
to opium, also gaw JJJgJ L; s H 
realism: hours propu 1<ni 
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| « r blmaolf stated the criterion: 

; God s eye art fou, do not surrender 
perception "'(Cento 113). 

' . -To judge The Cantos justly we 
; “f. ea criticism good enough to per- 
1 f5 lvfl L poetics and thp politics 
i together, and so to penetrate to 
l “f Ir common . root What we too 
[ , ten got is criticism either blind 
Ljo the one or tho other,', or unable 
F™. 8 ? c "lem into. focus togethpn To . 
l.«t the politics aside Jn order to save - 
rj™ 6 Poetry ;.is> to, apsihetidse the: 
|poem , to . remove it from history.'' 

.on to judge it simply by. its 
Politaca,. idebloflically, is to do the 
lamp -kind of thing. -for there is an 
Bestliqtlcism of politics as -well as 

V art. 

■ Thirty years ago, when The’ Pisan 
rpftw Were h warded the BolMngen 
frize, 1 these. two onc-oyed views con- 
Ronted each other io bitter contro- 
Now, many literary . critics ; 
jtrempt to hold both views — to 
appreciate the- “poetry” of The 
;>*!!??* while condemning their 
Ail?*' result is double vision, ; 
iaf # w ^ d d bring on schizophrenia : 
toe the blurring together of the 
wura poetry and tho Impure politics. 

‘Sj^***bno Baclgalit'po’s book is' a 
'wwe^iitative instance. In a state- 
p. 6 " 1 ; 0 *. hia general position, he 
llgrer. declares itis. opinion of .Found 
IJL? Poet: though neither • a great 
^fcWwjl? 5 ’ 18 SfCHt thinker, ho' is. out* 

V puL 08 " a 1 an okpirimontallst - arid 
1 l»n C i:~uf lc U, re ^ v<,rti ' ,1 8 poet in his 

ha turns to Pound’s 


The democracy of the Cantos 

By A. D. Moody 


anti-Semitic ”, so tliur “in many 
ways Tho Cantos belong in those 
shops lliui sell swastikas und record- 
ings of Mussolini's speeches, for 
they Hi'e, mining other things, tile 
sn cred poem of the N hzl- 

Fasrist mllluniinii which merci- 
fully never eventuated ”. One 
wonders how such a sue red 

poem could be rich aud rewarding. 
Later we are told chat it Is precisely 
when Pound is “ venting nis irra- 
tionalism . . . that his work rings 
rich und genuine ”. To pruise the 
poetry in such terms is to damn it. 

Bncigulupo's judgment that The 
Cantos uie the SHcrcd poem nf 
fascism is in fact a purely political 
one. His way of proving it resembles 
Senator Joseph McCarthy’s way, of 
proving un-American activities : 
anything at all that can be associ- 
ated with fascism is taken to signify 
fascism, tin- whole of fascism, and 
nothing but fascism. One might 
have thought that these lines stood 
in hii ancient end humane tradition : 

11 Usura shiyeth the child in the 
womb 'It stuyeth the young man’s 
courting/Ii hath brought palsey tn 
bed, lyeth/hctwccn the young bride 
tind her hridcgroom/CONTRA 
NATURAM ”. To Baclgalupo this is 
“ alurmingly in accord with the 
dcmogi-apliic policies of fascism, and 
worse. (Repulsion for the marriage 
of the ‘ hcnlrhy * and the 
‘ diseased 1 was likewise evoked liy 
Nazi propaganda.) ” Hie fertility 
rites of Canto 47, ancient and time- 
less though they arc, io him signify 
“Mussolini's 'Grain Duttla* and 
demographic fixations ". 

CunLo 5] provides even more con- 
clusive evidence. There is the sini- 
ster citation of Napoleon : “ Pifrli 
element : mud Then, following 
Lite recapitulation uF the n'ttack on 
usura. and die passage on angling 
and fly-making, there are these 
damning lines : " Grass ; nowhere 
out of place. Thus speaking in 
Konigshei-g Zwisclien dm Vo 1 ’ ern 
erzielt wird/n modus vivendi ". It 
is nut ceit a in who spake the v.ut-ds 
in Germiin 1 “ bei weon lhe |. copies 
is achieved " I, nor upon wiint 
occasion. Mary de Racliewilt*. told 
Daniel Pearlman that sho remem- 
bered Pound saying it was “ Adolf ”, 
though Uvu Hesse had discovered It 
to be h quotation from Rudolf Hess. 
Baclgalupo knows all this) yet lie 
Lukes the sentence quite simply to 
ropresont Hitler and Nuvisin, uml ro 
show round as “ an endursor of tho 
most repel Icm dictatorship and itn 
indirect accoippllco of genocide 

He sacs rlie supposed on try of 
Hiller in Cnntn 51 ks paralleling 
the outry of 'Mussolini in Canto 41, 
und this parnlld, he sftys, “ encrypts 
the Axis in the structure of tho 
poem ”, By a deftly selected quota- 
tion from the Analects 1 ho manages 
to iiupllcato Pound's Confucius and 
Sictiase Ivank of Lhe grasslands as 
well: "The i»'onor man acting 

according to conscience is wind, the 
lesser folk acting on conscience, - 
grass ; grass with wind above it' 
muAt bend.” Never mind that the 
sentence of which this is only r 
part begins, "Why kill to govern? 
If you want the good, the people 
will be good ”. 

Bacigahipo’.s “encrypts die Axis” 
is symptomatic of his -whole 
approach. He reuds The Cantos as 
if they were a secret code for all 
the horrors tuid evils of Fascism . 
and Nazism. A weakness of his 
cow vVfluJd seem, to be that If all 
the guilfy naipes and sbteihe^w 
were excised— as they quite ehsHy 
could be, since the explicitly fascist 
allusions add up to less than ten 
p 2? e ® L >ut c * ,e 800 — then presum- . 
ably the poem would cease- to bo 


fascist. His retort wuuld hu in say, 
us many others have said, lliui lhc 
explicit alliisiuns were not local 
Hherratiims but of n piece with 
every thing else iii the poem. 

Tu this way of thinking, Mu-In- 
testa, Confucius Jefferson uml John 
Adanis. and nil Pound's l< f active 
personalities ”, are crypto-fa-scists ; 
and the sacred rites and civic 
orders which he celabraies ure nil 
under suspicion of being con n ary 
tu reason anil democracy. Rending 
fascism into everything makes iho 
wluile work Hppear “ the s tiered 
nnem nf the Nazi-Fascist mil- 
lennium”. Tn ibis absolute judg- 
ment the objections me fuiidH- 

ntentul. 

It Is, in tho first place, a blind 
oversimplification of die poem. 
Pound’s heroes are precisely not 
all one and the same. His method 
is designed to present each of them 
as specific to his own time cud 
place, and to resist the' kind of 
nbstrucrion which treats the relative 
particular case merely as un in- 
stance of the ideal. This is why 
his histury cantos are so difficult 
for renders accustomed to it history 
of generalizations and theories, lie 
slicks to tho particulars und to the 
necessary processes of getting 
things done in time. So his Miiln- 
testa and his Mussolini arc distincL 
from each other, as Hre his Con- 
fucian emperors from his American 
founding fathers. 

What has to be noLlccd about the 
Mussolini uf Cantos 41 and 52 and 
The Pisan Cantos is ihiiL he is 
defined, circumscribed, by a few 
specific things that ho said’ and did. 
He is hardly at all the brutal mili- 
taristic dictator we know him tu 
have been ; and tlint, surely, is 
whut is wrong with the norirnit. 
The evil of Fascism, which is hII 
that Baclgalupo can think of, mostly 
does not appenr: “drained off the 
muck by Vada/Fioin the marshes, 
hy Clrcen, where no one else wd. 
have cl ruined it./Wuitod 2,000 years, 
ute grain from the marshes ;/ Water 
supuly for ten million, number one 
million ■ lum’/lhiit [ s mums for 
people to live in./XI of our orn.". 
Then there is his .Imprisoning the 
financial mafia; and, In a Intel* 
cimto, “Remarked .Ben: bolter keep 
oqt lhe jews . . . real jews, clinzims, 
and neschck ", j c, swine and usury- 

It is with lids -Inst remark. 
J'u bl Is lied In 1940" aft or Mussolini 
find given in to Nazi pressures fur 
lint [-Semitic measures, that - ovll 
on tors tho poem. It Is not oi coll 
for -genocide : and one cun see that 
Found Is trying in lake It us mill- 
usury, nbt aiitl-Somliic. Rut the 
Imprint of atiLl-Somitism is there 
in tlio confusion of one with the 
other, and in tho effective ondorse- 
nicnt of laws which were not agnlnsi 
usury but against the Jewish race. 
There is no Justifying ilmr. 

It , w=s« an offence against 
humanity from which his poetic 
method should have saved him. AH 
three major errors were co mini tied 
in violation of his method, and not 
as a consequence of it. He lot the 
idde-fixe erf the Jew as usurer sup- 

E rcss such facts as Hint usury 
nows no race, and that be knew 
many Jews, real Jews such «i Louis 
-Zukofsky, who were not usurers ; 
and suppress the consciodshess also 
of what tho 1 ahti-Jewish 1 laws really 
portended. It wns the same with his 
seeing in Musspjini . only - what he 
wanted 1 . to see gnd not all' that 
there 1 was to be so^fi i imd ' again 
In thfe witr of 1939-45,' with his' 
thinking only of “ the economic 
war " end not seeing what Hitler 
was really about. Tn each case the' 
ciTor ivas not a matter of choosing' 


evil, Inn nf being blind to it — 
Itli ink'd by liis vision uf H possible 
piinidisu, und by Ills til chi of its 
cnuiny. 

To m lev full account nf the fncis 
and tu observe disllnctiuns where 
they exist : that is the basis of 
Pmind's poetic method, and it is 
ihe basis also uf natural justice. His 
putiricul lapses are lapses from bis 
strict art of perception. In judging 
i hem we should take care not to 
lapse into our own ideological over- 
simplifications. We should see them 


lor whai i hey are; mid that means 
seeing that lliey arc not the key tn 
The Cantos, hut blind spots which 
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The false perceptions of 
Mussolini . and of die Axle were 
consequent upon Pound's wanting 
his epic to be actively engaged in 
the process of history. He wanted 
to bring a shaping consciousness of 
die past into the live moment in 
which history is actually in the 
making ; and he wanted, . perhaps 
excessively, to see paradise being 
I'cnu/ed in liis own world and time 
— when what was indicated, as he 
siud of a later era, was rather an 
apocalypse. 

This brings me re a second 
objection to the kind of absolute 
political judgment passed oil The 
Ciouns by Badealupo. It depends 
upon a view of politics so riisen- 
gRged from the actuality as to be a 
Uisiftciilinj! of history. The hind- 
tight is blind which pretends that 
Mussolini's Fascism whs wholly and 
incmoliEhicnlly evil mid seen to be 
so by ull men of goodwill. For those 
lvhn lived ih rough iluit era things 
wore nor so simple and clear-cut; 
and of course they never are in tho 
decisive mo incut. The trouble w4th 
the habit of judging history from 
mitsulc mid above events is not Just 
trial it oversimplifies the past, but 
iliat it sustains the ibuigerous 
illusion rlmt we live and act In thu 
i culm nf the menial and moral 
cau-puric". 

Aiulmiiy Woodward, in ik-prccnt- 
ing I'liiuid's political sentiments, 
blandly describes himself - ai “a 
liberal irf the Wt!st ,, .; but whnt. 
•mwl J i menn to be that in South 
Africa where ha ia a professor of- 
cngiish literature } Could it throw 
some light on boitig a Jofforsonlan 
dcinnorut in Mussolini's Italy ? 
VVnodward doesn’t seom to have 
thought of tli ill. There is a weirder 
1>I un lines* about Bncigulupo's con- 
ilciuiiing Pound’s errors as aborro- 
linns from “the iruvellcd roads of 
Western culture ". Antl-Sdmlrism, 
a Fl or all, is endemic in Western cul- 
ture ; which hns meant death to 
many nihar . races and cultures as 
twill. Fascism, too,- was a product 
of Western cult ure, before being de- 
feated by it. (Not, of course, that 
We are wholly free now from 
fpjfjism ivith n small /.) Did Musso- 
lini do anything so contrary to 
hq inanity and reason and democra- 
lic law as what Nixon and Kissinger 
did to Cambodia? Yet Kiss irtger is 
honoured among us, and Nixon has 
resurfaced .as a spokesman for the 
West. “ Western culture ” and “ the 
West" can’t really bo invoked as 
Platonic forms of the good and tho 
bosutiful. Literary critics should 
know bcttjr than to rosor f to such 
cant ; and they should know that on 
pur travelled roads we arc at best 
errant. 

• When one considers The Cantos 
fully and fairly it becomes evident 
thnt the poem Is not committed' to 
evil hut to a better order of things,' 
and that where it errs it is In the; 

J iuest of the better. - The cause. oft 
ta lapse 'into anti-Semitism Is not 
racial hutted, but hatred of dehum- 
anizing greed., .The cause of the 
misperception' of Mustdlfnl and jof 
the Axis was Pound's being in too 
much of n hurry to get through half, 
to a society that would be based 


ject’s errors hy loudly di-m i mu- mg 
them. 

Bur it is sonicrhing hcyinul ihi-se 
special interests which nuikes 
Pound’s errors scnudakuis and 
unfargivcfl ble, while the- ciTine?, nf 
our politicians m e played down and 
forgotten. It cuniint be said tlint 
we think belter of pucMs ilurn of 
politicians, and look io itlu-ui ns tiur 
best guides and guard inns. The 
case is ruth or thin there is n wide- 
spread and deep siisplcinn of tliu 
pulfrical tendency nf mtidcni ptu-trv. 
that Is, of poetry which is in 
advance of the caiumnn ciuiscinus- 
ness. It is suspected, quite justly, 
of being a threat to the L-suihlishuil 
order. But then it is also suspected, 
rather shortsightedly, of Jioing 
fascist in tendency occuuse ir is 
dlitist and undemocratic. 

The answer to the latter suspicion 
—and the confirmation of lhe 
former — ^was given by Herbert 
Marcuse in The Aesthetic Dimen- 
sion. When the common coiiKciuiis- 
□ess Is homogenized, it is no lunger 
the consciousness of a dcihucrncy of 
free individual persons living from 
within themselves ; and then the 
articulation of the integral human 
being must appear Alitist, because it 
Is opposed to the false conscious- 
ness which is touted as demucratic. 
Art, Marcuse argued, is the very 
root of democracy, its f unci inn 
being to liberate the repressed 
“Ilf el ns tine is” which alone can 
“ rebel against rhe global sndn- 
masochistic phase of cnineii^iurui'y 
civilization ”, 

A strong case cuuUI In.- made 
along (lie lines of Marcuse's argu- 
ment to show Ih ut Thu Cantos, in 
their main tendency, are . radically 
pro-democmtic and mui-fusci-M. 
However, the case generally ail* 
vanccd tor them, fur makin'i* tho- 
best of them, is an i-Ht-nivcly 
counter-re volution ary niic. V\'i «d- 
ward’s honk, which r toils like n m-ii- 
tlicsls of recent scli-ilni'shiii, n-pre- 
suuts il eloquently. 

He finds The Chinos iiiii-.ily ir.it;- 
memori and fncofioreut ; und ha 
attributes tills to round's hciita a 
rpotiess, restless, eclectic scnsihiiiiy, 
over-exposed to the disorder of lire 
modern world. But he finds Jo ihnni 
also a nostalgia for u lost cosmos of 
radiant physical and met a physical 
order ; nml rids enables him to ad- 
mire The Cantos and honour Found. 
Ho is drawn by “tlto vein of sad- 
ness and loss rimt subily pervades 
miidi of his RreoLesi phuti-y and’ 
makes The Cantos ologhic iii ihdr 
essence, not epic ”. The Pisan ' 
CmiZos, In which “ ever hoiI again 
a riiyrJim, a cadence brings * ilia 
eternal note of sadness in ' ", " will 
remain his uyist moving single 
achiovdmont, since They invest 
imagined harmonics ana remem- 
bered perfections with the elegiac 
dignity of wordly failure". 

A o “ nostalgia ” is Iwrdly i-he 
word for Found's relation tu the 
cosmos, -so this is altogether a- 
travesty of The Cantos. Woodward, 
1*, wanting lhe uoetn to fulfil the 
function allowed re poetry In our 
sodeLy. It |s expected to be in- 
deed the .voice of the repressed 
Hfe-instincta ; hut only in such • 
way as to confirm thorn in their 
repressed and defeated state. The 
serious artist is identified with ' the . 
alienated and . oppressed, and -, 
licensed: to sing tho blues, io console-’' 
and reconcile to die sad loss of our ': 
powers. This is the perversion ef-. 
art, since It makes it collaborate 
with rite forces of repression instead ' 
of - being rhe agent of liberation 
from them, But- Pound's art, despite . 
his' errors, is fundamentally liberat- - 
ing ‘ . 

■ Politic* . aye about -our 'power* in 1 
thek- reified forms — property j, 


power, money power, manpower . 
and so forth. Poetry, as the aesthe- j 
tic dimension, Is about our power* 


upon honouring rather than exploit- ' dimension, Is about our power* ; 
ing the powers by which wo Jive. In themselves— the pet-soiml, >unm. } 

”, .i . _• k , . , ■ • natural powers, which are the real 


'.Why is it -.that hi* errors seem. 
Ko much harder to . take than those 
of. our political ‘leaders ? A partial 
explanation may be that various 
special Interests are served by 
making -the -must of them. . There 
Is the Jewish Interest in Identifying 
anti-Semitism as the root of evil-ln 
our time ; there is the democratic 
“ left ” mob [fined hy aotl-fitsclsni ; 
there is the democratic “right” 
dqqcr tu discredit Pound's critique.. 
<rf- their domlaant Ideology ; Bud 
there ii ; the critic’s self-serving 
interest. Jn - clearing himself from 
•suspicion of complfrity in -Ms s-.iVi 


basis of the political superstructure- 
Pound went wrong, -seriously wrong, 

In lerae of hjs Judgments of ilie ' 
supersmictiire : In mistaking Muspo. • 
IhW for' the protagonist of our 
powers, jn confusing th£ ohsiruc- \ 
toes of them with tho Jews. Yet the 
case to there to be made out thur 
The Cantos, in their main motive 
and effect, are on the side at human-., 
ity and democracy, in that (heir 
baris w the .celebralion . uf the. . 
powers by which we Ih*, and the 
sustaining, of . them: against the 
powers which deal In rep/t-snimi 
and-deaihi • ■ r ^ i .... r , .• . 
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The prison-house of colonialism 


By Nadine Gordimer 


II UTH FIRST Hid ANN SCOTT : 

Olive Schreiner 
A Biography 

383pp. Audi' (5 Deutsch. £9.95. 
0 233 97152 1 


Who is qualified to write about 
whom ? Subjects very often do not 
get the biographers their works and 
lives demand; they ara trans- 
formed, after, death, into what they 
were not. There must be a lot of 
fuming, beyond the grave. 

. Oliva Schreiner has been one of 
the worst-served, from her spouse's 
version of her life, in accordance 
with what a husband would have 
liked his fatryjus witer-wife to be, to 
the hagiograpliic selectivity of two or 
three other biographies which have 
appeared since her death in 1920. 
At last, the perfectly qualified 
candidates have presented them- 
selves : two people who represent 
a combination of the dominant 
aspects of .Schreiner's character, 
her feminism and her political 
sense ; and each of whom corrects 
the preoccupoeioual bias of the 
other. 

Schreiner's feminism followed the 
tug of colonial ties with a European 
.home ", it was conceived in rein- 
two to the position of women in 
fate nineteenth-century Europet 
.through her tract, Woman and 
Labour, she is a Founding Mother 
of women* liberation in Britain, 
and ono of her two new biogra- 
fibers, Ann Scott, is a yoving Eng- 
lish feminist Schreiner’S political 
awareness was specific, through her 
understanding of the relation of 
capitalist imperialism to racialism in 
South Africa ‘ and Ruth First her 
other biographer, fa a South African 
radical activist, thinker and Fine 
writer who went into exile in Britain 
ye*/* but is now cToaa to he^— 
mid Olivo Schreiner's— real home 

S t. idling at die Eduardo 
llano University in Mozaoi- 

First and Scott make a superb 
coinuinataon end one is curious 

Ruth First able to foUaw thfe basic 
the now atti- 
tude to psydKMuwlysis that has been 
penetrating Marxist thinking through 
the work of .Jacques LSsaSTiSd 
others since the failure of the 1968 
Pwis ? Tha hook 
W‘««w coHebo* 
and scholarship, and the 

the° ** -oohieves between 

authors «nd. 

fStho 8 ^^ 84 *** rewd8 

“tablfshes a level 
irevioua biography 
J^jP^ih^-Jtt.. a position to 

-fc-.SL/ 8 * of her own 

fCbrelner was obscured in 
aooceeding ones by the. find of 
v*— H ** es *®* n t then prevailing. 
Kow'Flfst and Soott can writes 8 


We see Olive Schreiner's life 
writing hs a product of a specific 
social history. We are not only 
looking at what she experiences 
but at how she, and others, 
perceived that experience ; at the 
concept with which her contem- 
poraries understood their world, 
and, again, at the consciousness 
that was possible for her time — 
after Darwin, before Freud, and 
during the period when Minx’s 
Capital was written. 

Olive Schreiner was born in 
South Africa of missionary parents, 
and as a twenty-one-year-old gover- 
ness in 1886 wrote The Story of 
an African Farm, a novel which 
brougbt her immediate world fame 
that has lasted ever since. In her 
work and life (she had the mission- 
ary sense of their oneness), it 
becomes dear from this study, she 
wes hampered crucially by the 
necessity of fighting the ways of 
thought which imprisoned her and 


albatross of white liberal thinking. 
C- I. Hofmeyer, a young white lec- 
turer at an u eijuiic " university for 
South African Indians, said at a 
conference recently. 

Although Schrcinor was cngiilsunt 
of the power of tin) speculator 
and capitalist to triumph because 
of their access to power, she 
none tlic less continued to harbour 
a tenuous optimism that justice, 
equality and rightness of tiie 


others, equipped only with the 
modes available witiun those con- 
cepts. Only once did die Invent 
a form to carry her advanced 
perceptions: a literary one, for 
The Story of an African Farm. 
Her short novel about the conquest 
of Rhodegla, Trooper Peter Halket, 
shows, as. true an interpretation or 
historical realities, re-read during 
the week of ' Zimbabwe’s indepen- 
dence celebrations, as Schreiner 
daimed.it did when she wrote it, 
during Rhodes's conquest of 
Mashonaland ; but it has Die 
preachy, nasal singsong of a 
sermon. When she wanted to find 
a way to express lier political 
vision, she took up the form of 
allegory typical of the hypocritical 
Victorian high-mindedness sho had 
rejected along with religiou's beliefs. 

About sex, she lied to herself con- 
tinually— protesting to her men 
friends that she wanted “ love and 
friendship without any sex ele- 
ment” in letters whose very syntax 
paces out yearning sexual desire. 
Sho recognized the sexual demands 
of women in a period when they 
were trained to believe that their 
role was merely to c< endure *’ male 
sexual demands, but shB used Vic- 
torian' subterfuges (on a par with 
the. “ vapours disguised as 
feminism to hide a sense of shame 
ar the idea of her own sexual appe- 
tite. The spectacle of (lie rebel 
dashing herself against the cold 
panes of convention is that of a 
creature doubly trapped : by a spe- 
cific social history, and by the 
consciousness possible to her in her 
Lime. 

First nud Scott suggest further 
that Schreiner’s reputation as an 


liberal democracy would conic to 
triumph via the operation of the 
“enlightened ” liberal remnant 
of die English community. Of 
course, it did not, and the hour- 

g cois democracy that Schreiner 
ad hoped for soon developed 
into the repressive colonial state. 
This development is significant in 
so far as it shows the weaknesses 
in the tit inking of Schreiner and 
her class. 

If Schreiner was a ‘■genius", the 


If Schreiner was a “genius ", the 
lecturer continued, this was " a 
critical category that obscures the 
extent to which she was rooted in 
nineteenth-century assumptions ", 

Whether or not one can swallow 
this (old) view of genius as a class- 
determined concept rather than an 
■innate, congenital attribute— and 
whether ^Schreiner had It or not— 
the tension in her relationship to 
these nineteenth-century assump- 
tions, so brilliantly conveyed in this 
book, was the source of her achieve- 
ments and her failures. 

Olive Schreiner, like other South 
African writers (William Plumer, 
Koy Campbell, Laurens van tier 
u £, unU1 nftcr 1,10 Second 
World War, when writers both 
blnck and white bccnine political 
exiles, looked to Europe and went 
to Europe. Some went par- 
miuicmJy, after the initial suc- 
cess of work born specifically 
ot Uieir South African conscious- 
ness. Some went ostensibly 
because they had been reviled 
for exposing the " traditional " 
south African way of life for what 
it is (Plomor; Turbot t Wolfe). But 
the motive generally was a deep 
«nse of deprivation, that living in 
South Africa they were cut off froui 
i}? °* ideas : and underlying 

this incontestable fact (particularly 
ror Schreiner, in her time) was 
another reason which some had a 
restless inkling was the real source 
of their alienation, although they 
could express it only negatively: 
tho net of taking the Union 
Castle malWiJp to what was tho only 
cultural “home” they could con- 
coivc of. much as they all repu- 
ftlated jingoism, was itself part of 


(he phi list in ism they w.mied to put 
lit uu ocean’s distance from them. 
Even Sol l'lualje, one of the first 
black writers, had this instinct, 
since he was using Western modes 
—journalism, tho diary, the novel— 
to express black consciousness. 

They went because the culliire In 
which tlteir writings could tako root 
was nut being created : a culture 
whose base would be the indigenous 
black cultures iulerpem'lriiliiig with 
iinjiorted European cultural for ms. 
of which liioiumrc was one ; ami 
because the works they liad writ- 
ten — or would have found it impera- 
tive to attempt, if they were to 
express tho life around i hem— were 
solitary coni rad let ions of the way 
In which thut life was being concep- 
tualized, politically, socially nnd 
morally. 

Olive Schreiner felt stifled (the 
asthma she suffered from is a per- 
fect metaphor) by the lack of uny 
questioning exchange of ideas in 
the frontier society in which she 
lived. I suppose one must allow 
that she had a right to concern her- 
self with a generic, universal pre- 
dicament: that of the fenialo sex. 
During her restless, self- searching 
years in England and Europe, and 
her association with Havelock Ellis, 
Eleanor Marx, Karl Pearson, 
women's suffrage and English 
socialism In the 1880s, she studied 
intensively theories on race and 
evolution, and participated in pro- 
gressive political and social move- 
ments; but feminism was her 
strongest motivation. Yet the fact 
is that in South Africa, now os then, 
feminism is regarded by people 
whose thinking on race, class nnd 
colour Schreiner anticipated, ns a 
question of nn relevance to the 
actual problem nf the cmmtiy - 
which is in free the black majority 
from white minority rule. 

Her biographers point out that, 
once living again in South Africa, 
she restgued from the Women’s 
Enfranchisement League when its 
definition of the franchise qualifica- 
tion was changed so os to exclude 
black women. But in the South Afri- 
can context, where she always felt 
lieroeif to belong, and to which site 
(dways returned, in tlm end to die 
incvc. ihe women issue withers in 
comiwrison with the issue nf the 
vnteless, powerless state of Smith 
African blacks, irrespective of m*x. 
ft was m bizarre then (when u few 
blacks in thp Cijpe Colony had a 
hoavily qualified vote) a* now 
£■*2* no 'black in the Republic of 
South Africa has a vote) to regard 
a campaign for women’s rigUv— 


that Schreiner’s reputation as tin ° 

Ae ^pwK’vioff tLttw S mIsi Christians tn rnm An 

ssMswasytas v ‘^ 11115tAcl115 111 competition 


Mack or wlii tn — qj re i. 
vinutli African situation ^ 5 
« OWI « not :o have seeil » 
wronged sense of self S „ 1 ^ 
Him her liberation, ' 

mat i or within her hlstor£?^> 
non. Ironically, | ICr " 4 ***** 
shared the most pcrdiint iS 
toristic of li«- fellow Kite 
conn; mg the priorftic?^ £ ( * 
ciitiiik'.s around IiarnM Ajj 
she w,u protesimg aguin^^Sf 

Firs: and .Scott give a fajcu^ 
acciMint «t the neurotlcIsmdS 
a ilia /.iiig woman, lu ^icst twJj 
he ■ glue n od sente of beBsM 
iiilieivnt contradictions ofW* 
and lime existed. One 
ihefr biography as into 
cussion with people boucrffiSi 
on the subject than oneself. 

For myself, I am led to tab . 
the qiKisUoii of Olive Scffl 
udileventunt exclusively JV 
invag! native writer, in wbSLI 
tiie conceptual determinant 
which si lo lived, even wiifo 
against them. First and Scotta* 
the argument— and I tUri * 
see her wronged by it-d*£ 
African harm her creative 4 
appeared * into the sand* 
pamphleteering". The oban*- 
was originally miue, Tfafw' 
confirms, for me, that tint 
else she may have adM' 
Schreiner dissipated her h‘ 
livity In writing tract! ti! 
pamphlets ratiicr than fktfcsS 
is not to discount her soddti- 
political mission; neither ft li' 
attempt to nail her to the . 
T’endwirroinuii. It is to entity 
by abandoning the search ki 
form of fiction adequate to ana 
i he South African experlnct,di 
her it hnr live experiments At 
'* di st ;uuing *• allegory, site nt 
able in the cud to put ihe brti 
had— the power of her dw 
invaginatUm— iu (ho senkedk 
fierce and profound Maria* 
and her political and imw» 
sight, it is true that, « fit 
mwl Scott ckiini, " akoott to 
file iKiiviwHi die race adb 
during South Africa's ladzrt 
revoliHiim in terms of a ni 
wide struggle between eatiulti' 
latiour But tiie wrote ibM M 
insights instead of iruum 
them thruufUi the creation «K 
charactrrs into an expresskaefc 
lives they shaped and ditto 
TWa could have achieved w* 

■ Ml synihexis of life and toM 
idixilngy and praxis, for J* 
Sclu'tku r, nd-.iiiu the coiuceti® 
uf (ho upprcjurd from 
colonial iihdnmue. and tM eg 
ofijnvstai- from u«t of ditjwj. 
drown, and telling the rwMr 
she. uniquely, knew 
qutUity of human life aetata* 
tlu>%e exiierlencei. 
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Doubt and diffusion 


By David Ridgway 

D, H. TRUMP: 

The Prehistory of the Mediterranean 
310pp. AGIen Lane. E7.95. 

0 7139 1304 5 

David Trump is the doyen of 
English j> re historians who work 
primarily in Italy and on her 
adjacent islands. He now stands 
back from the trees to see the shape 
of the wood in the Mediterranean 
as a whole. .His eminently sane 
approach is frankly a relief, and so 
is his enthusiasm for the uctu'ai 
evidence, seen on its own terms — 
and with an infectious sense of 
wonder at the degree of human 
achievement it represents. Too 
often, in tlie recent past, other 
authorities have been more intent 
on scoring points than on relaying 
information, and their success is 
an addition to the difficulties that 
beset any attempt to bring this 
spectacular but remote field into 
focus. 

“Dates are another problem **; 
the preface refers inevitably to the 
agony Rnd the ecstasy of C-1+. 
Radiocarbon years are not calendar 
years, and the exchange rate 
fluctuates. A final, and universally 
acceptable, conversion table has yet 
to be established : while it is being 
compiled, some archaeologists are 
behaving rather like television 
psephologists on Election Night. 
As results have come in, we have 
been assured that the traditional 
account of relationships between 
certain key areas— notably between 
the Aegean and the West— Is wildly 
wrong. For some, It follows that 
Influences and contacts deduced 
from similarities between artifacts 
can no longer be accepted as satis- 
factory explanations for anything 
in the Mediterranean. Concentration 
on closed systems lias ensued: it 
demands evidence for independent 
change^ in the cultural and more 
particularly in the social spheres. 
Indeed, to the bewilderment of their 
European colleagues, many archaeo- 
logists in the Engllsh-spenkuig world 
now seem to regard prehistory as 
me ti mo-dimcnsion of the (racial 
science* Although much of the 
rnsnionuble picture is ihaiight-pra- 
voKiUg, and tlierofnro vnluable, the 


canvas of absolute dates on which 
it Is pointed is threadbare In the 
extreme: on more than one occa- 
sion, as Dr Trump points out, the 
sheer lack of radiocarbon determina- 
tions front Sicily und Sardinia 
hampers interpretation both locally 
uud further afield. 


uud further afield. 

In the circumstances, nothing 
could be more welcome tliuu this 
coolly facLual analysis of the inter- 
play between wide diffusion and 
regional specialization. Each ease 
is considered on its merits, in an 
area that extends from Gibraltar 
to Iskenderun and from Trieste to 
the Gulf of Sine, and in a period 
that ranges from the Pleistocene to 
the Celtic attack on Delphi in 
280 uc. Throughout, Trump has 
wisely interpreted his task as “ to 
chronicle Mediterranean prehistory 
aa best we currently can, nor to 
dilate on the shortcomings of earlier 
archaeologists". Better still, he 
accepts that some of his interpreta- 
tions may attract just as much deri- 
sion ten or twenty years hence, or 
even sooner ” as some aspects of die 
traditional account do now. 

Between the beginning (early 
man) and the end (the shaping of 
the classical world), the story is 
divided into four chronological sec- 
tions : early farmers, the fifth and 
fourth inillemiia bc, the third mil- 
lennium and the second millennium, 
r* ®* c “, st «se. progress is reviewed 
m the East, in the Aegean, and in 
the Central and Western Mediter- 
ranean, This arrangement has its 
oieadvantages : the upper and lower 
limits of some regional episodes do 
not fit into even theie broad tem- 
poral limits ; and the pan-Mediter- 
ra ”f an .significance of some second 
millennium themes — Mycenaean end 
nost-Mycenaean trade, and the Sea 
Peoples — is bound to bo blurred if 
they are treated piecemeal. It could 
have been made dearer, for ex- 
Ewn P‘ e . that the oxhide ingots lost 
around 1200 bc off Cape Gelidonya 
on the south coast of Turkey (page 
174) form part of the same story 
as the twenty or so whole and frag- 
nventary examples now known from 

194) Zen fln “‘ spot * in Sardinia (page 

Before the second millennium, 
however, the chronological and 
geographical divisions lira deployed 
In surit a way as to allow the render 
to reflect for himself on various 
delicate questions of the “local ur 
immigrant 11 variety. The pros and 


enns of the solutions available are 
often stated with brutal clarity, and 
nu where more so than in die 
account of the sophisticated painted 
popery used by the early farming 
(.-oiuniunities oil tho Apulian 
Tavoliere: “ such expertise could 
have arisen among inventive local 
potters, but in view of the con- 
nections widi the cast proved by 
the wheat mid barley, it seems much 
more likely that here we have signs 
of genuine westward cultural move- 
ment, although til ere are as yet no 
close parallels on either side of the 
Adriatic *’. Hero nnd elsewhere, the 
reminder with which the book ends 
is a timely one: it Is to die effect 
that prehistoric peoples have to be 
dealt with ns groups rather than as 
individuals. and as cultures rptlior 
tiian .as _ societies — reflections 
prompted by rhe difficulties of 
identifying die Celts in the archaeo- 
logical record of Spain. 

Some readers will uu doubted ly be 
bored by such a conscientious 
assessment of facts and finds : 
others will be confirmed in their 
suspicion that there is more to 
archaeology than television’s 
Chronicle and the colour supple- 
ments would sometimes have us 
believe. On the debit side, it is 
surely unreasonable to reprove die 
■Phoenicians for a practice that is 
repugnant to modern eyes : “ like 
all peoples before and since, they 
..tiielr good points and their 
bad ' is almost worthy of 1066 and 
all that. And “ the princess’s parties 
must have been famous ” is a wholly 
inadequate comment on the essen- 
tially political mechanisms that 
surely brought a bronze wine crater. 
1.64 metres high and 1,250 litres 
;««» the Greek South to Yix 
(Chariilon-sur-Seine), 

The author could have been 
better served by his publisher. 
One big map would havo been 
better than six small ones ; and two 
pages of Ubliiogrnphical apparatus 

for each chanl-er lac In tha 


Age after Age 


for each chapter (as In the excel- 
ft 11 Pomona History of the Ancient 
world) would have been widely 
used. 

Warts ami ull, however, Dr 
Trump's hunk is the most objective 
Jfd | up-to-date English ' account of 
Mediterranean prohistory that we 
have, or nro likely to have for some 
time. In it, open questions abound— 
imd for nnco m e seen to abound : 

InM!^ '■ ,h ‘ bl ’ einnl "B of 


comment is obtrusive and dotniuring 
to her work": tiie novel— T7ia Story 
of an 'African Far m o n which that 
reputation rests had been acclaimed, 
sometimes by people who would not 
share even her liberal views. let 


Mythological mintings 


sharq even her liberal views, let 
alonfe the radical element in them, 
as having its genius in “transcend- 
Jng politics ', and by extension. 
Schreiner's political fervour, The 
present biographers will be Inter- 
ested to blow that a reverse trend 
in Stfuth African 
criticism; Schreiner is no longer 
*)**• Politics,: 
D«t_ attacked for turning out to be 
nothing - but the br^ken-wlnged . 


By Lucy Mair 
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GEORGE BOND, WALTON JOHNSON 
and SHEILA S. WALKER (Editors) : 
African Christianity 
Patterns of Religious Continuity 
175pp. Academic Press. £11. 

0 12 113450 4 

The African churches that look to 
a founder who received a .special 
revelation of. his own far outnumber 
those that, remain In communion 
with churches in Europe. A. good 
deal has been written about them, 
mostly, by missionaries who em- 
phasise their, deviance from, ordio- 
beliefs, and 


in 1968 as ■ breakaway from one 
of tiie many such churches in this 
suburb of Accra; in 1972, when 
Moll lugs was there, it had a tbou- 
BMid members and was the largest 
of a dozen spiritualist congregations. 
The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, established by tho black 
«lit. ot Phlhdolpliit ft Mlfi. Om 
its own missionaries to Africa, 
where most of its bishops are still 
Americans (Walton Johnson); Us 
popularity Is waning. Bennetts 
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new, as is indicated by -tiie word 
continuity " ] n the aubStle. A 

theBB oiUrcnea as only the latest 
competing exponents 
of Christianity In the light of parJ 
ticular cultures and circumstances 

fIye wrlters takes a 

*}^BS!Vttasgs' 

ww ip prison se an alleged member 

H fi,* u T b ” wl T. e moied 

to the Ivory Coast and became In 

S£nL? i ea^wi* its own 
cWmlng fo hav fr been hi« 

J* h ?**P** hpw form 
fha Breat majority of Ivorian Gbrist- 

faa * ■. rv’/r,-"' f 

Cgwdt of the Messiah, in 

‘PW'watt*- 


body foundet 


Jules-Rosette, who has already pub- 
lished mudi material on the Shone- 
based John Maranka Apostles, here 
concentrate* on their. Internal power 
struggles. George Bond gives a brief 
account pC tho short-lived Liimpa 
Church In norA-eastern Zambia, 
tho. only mmenarian movement dis- 
cussed here, and the only ono to 
“Me a largely illiterate member- 

Misrionaiy Cfaristfams, pen oadfog 
their converts that tfray had brought 
news of a greater and more benevo- 
lent god, required them » refect 
not only the rituals that they then 
practised but a, whole world-view. 

converts turned to the greater 
god whpso power they could see 
tMmfest ta that of his white wor- 
■hippm. but found not only that 

from hla ■ benevolence, but. « the 
missionaries Interpreted him, he 
offered no protection against what 
they most foared— ih c witchcraft of 
eril ueigjbours to vriiich they 
1 * 1 ^ ^ r per . Mnfl l misfortunes. 

..fc- i* • churches are 

healing churchee, and nearly ail 
g«P«rt ^ ,'his protection. 
Jferris actually rejected the. ritual 
of communibn ,. because : to ** eat 
ff** 1 and drink human 
blood Is witchcraft. The elders 


(lie congregation, and. we 
uldy believed lo be 
selves: so that it is * , ! w ?jLI : . 
find rival leader* bandyUl **;■' 
craft accusations. 

Most prophets hats 
font background, sod 
tainly plenty of "Prote^iRflL. 
in the attitude and 
I^badi cinirch. Inderf.* 1 
wio remembers meetiaf^n 
Church Missionary . SocW* ^ 
the oonaregatfaa » ; 

worldly tbitn ke toaobeta- gfE ;. 
wivwtion i* not fro® ■ 

iH4iealtfa and “ unbeez taJta'JP; 
id buafaiess or 

J. D. Y. Peel pnu 1 « «i 2 s 5 i 
what similar Aladar* 

Nigeria. (Us relhtion. ^2:^5 
century Furiunisin, » ■ 
modemimtton **. Btrt 3 

does rt»e «mraM ■ btfot®. * 
tionai grouiMntadedoeta MVgi 
groasive individoalisni, 
close a fit between 
and new opportunities wSTSi 
from the start dem* n *i „ 3 

beings than frs own 

anceator^rpniMp 

from tiie outapt- wgg * Lm 


By J. P. C. Kent 

D. F. ALLEN : 

' The Cohis of the Ancient Cells 
. Edited by Depimc Nash 

265pp with 41 plates. Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Press. £12. 

0 85224 371 5 


[led by n sprawling title in a 
bustard « nrcJwUIug" script ; it j s 
most unfortuimte that tills has irjso 
been used on tho spJno of the book 
itself, «nd suggests^a mental con- 
turnon with post-Roman insular 
Critic art that was far from tho 
minds of author and editor. 

- F 1 ? 6 is based on the six 


kin-groop because 

patrimony does 

Interest, as JoiWm^vbfr 

Itjiicritance disputes 

was Id equality unioow“ 

particularly In the 

ni^ily developed 

craft itwlf wsJvM * 

of quarrels between ^ 

whan there && 

quarrel with- . W , 


■ The art of the prehistoric Celts 
• . both attract# and repels. On the one 
t is ita exuberant imagination 

f . '* Dd . freedom from classical con- 
f 'Jfunpnj on the other, its lack of 
f- wsclplme and morbid preoccu- 
l?. Potion with savage myth and 
; 'custom. The coinage which 
i .. developed In this wild society was 
r . ™ essence ns Irrelevant to its needs 
f. “ it would have been to the Zulus 

I ot the nineteenth, century. Its tslti- 
■late absorption into the everyday 
needs of Britain and Gaul during 
the second half of the first century 
?? ’exemplifies the pressures of 
Mediterranean civilisation on the 
rf“ s that preceded and accom- 
; panted Roman expansion.' ■ . 

1 Allen died, five 

ago, he was at the peak of 
.{“-lowers. We are most fortunate 
^“i C more than one of the maim- 
J*® Ief « was sufficiently 
■)S«?ui e< U 0 Possible its pub- 

^ ot , *bo least of these was 
u t *hind Lectures, given 
ul ^"burgh in 3964. and w^ must 
® ©raLefiutl to the British Academy 
havln * entrusted their revision 
prapa^Hoa fo r the press to 
Nash, We- may also be 
jrotrful to Edinburgh University 

i f^ma f -^ J?t f Wi , shin|f »«*( 

ahl C f m t ^ SfcmJaa V’ work oE * reeson- 
this no doubt 
j^lajn* (and to that, extent: justi- 
Jf xoLhw cramped and tin- 
Tayouf. : There is lees 


original lectures. It berins a 
general account, explaining ihe goo- 
grapUical typological and metallic 
bases of classification, and outlining 
a?, technical and detailed problems 
which confront the researcher. 
Alien divides the colnagos into 
tiiow based upon gold and those 
r Jl& on . si ^« r - The grounds on 
wnirii each Celtic area made its 
choice are quite unknown, and seem 

jSKF»" 5 «r 

CeWp coin ages h served the j^irpOse 
of frade_onfy in a very restricted 
!**“*• , For ■ century end a half 

it has been well understood that 
most Celtic coins are found within 
Manned areas that may loosely be 
described ns « tribal ». the fluidity 
and impermanence of tribe .raid 
Hngdooi in the restless World of 
the pre-Roman Cehs often makes it 
impossible to suggest a specific 
attribution for the earlier scries, 
and Indeed die relation between 

u£fy S^,*bl 0 .'”° ,,e3r4r iS frUS ‘ r<lt - 

A rich and frightening mythology, 
of w]iich traces remain , in the post- 
classical ; literature of Wales and 
Jreiandi evidently underlies many 
of the coin-types ; . there ere ram- 
hcaded serpents, man-headed horses, 
seve red heads, symbols of sun and 
moon. From the more mundane 
wprld com? swords, torques and the 
spectacular carnyx-trumpet. Bulls 
and boars may be of natural appear- 
“»ce,- hut may Well . be -of divine 
significance- . ■ . 

- j Aft«f ali fbe wealth of 1 Celtic 'tra- 
dition that niaFks sfl much of the 1 
coinage, the ' clas^ifcizlna and 


ratluniilliflug tendciicios of its lust 
yours sown u sad If fining pro- 
jirahiury to tiie empire of Romo, 
Amt. from a surprisingly early date 
titan, were those aanong the Celts 
who knew Latin and Greek. The 
cmn-tnscrimions, thouriwfully ex- 
, plotting the two alphabets lo 
represent Celtic names, provide 
evidence of at least a limited literacy 
in an essentially Illiterate sodetyllt 
vntn regret not unmixed with 
relief chat we see the British 
moneyers reassemble and put flesh 
on the special borsea aid bean 
they inherited : but it was pure loss 
when CunobeUne rationalised the 
long-forgotten wreath of ApoNo frran 
n wonderful variety of intricate pat- 
tarna into a corn-ear. 

A select and critical bibliography. 
i*i?L2.£ , ? ea . 0 ? cim kr prodrt^l 


By Stuart Piggott 

ANDREW 8IIKRRATT (Editor) : 

The Cambridge Encyclopedia of 
Archaeology 

495 np. Cambridge University Press. 
£18.50. 

0 521 22989 8 • 

A “ Cambridge F.rcyclopettia " is nn 
.arresting tide -winch prompts itt 
least two questions before we open 
the bonk: is this sonic thing in paral- 
lel with The Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, for instance, and is it- an 
authority fur consultation by 
scholars/ 'Hie answer to -bntn 
questions is “ no ", It is not an 
encyclopedic companion to Pauly* 
Wissowa, Ebert's Re allexikon .dor 
Vorgeachichte or FlUp’s Ertzyklap- 
Misches Sand bitch to European 
archaeology, at 'least in the sense 
of an alphabetical compendium, and 
it is addressed to a general educated 
public rather than to archaeologists 
Bnd historians familiar with CAH. 
Andrew Sherratt and bis impressive 
editorial advisory hoard hove 
brought together an equally distin- 
guished croup of scholars to write 
sixty-five' essays, divided in broadly 
chronological mid geographical 
sequence to caver the whole -world, 
from tfie emergence of the first 
liominids to the end of the European 
Middle Ages, supported by illus- 
trations, maps and tables. 

" Archaeology ", writes Graham* 
Clark in the o pealing wordj of has 
preface, 11 has long ceased to be the 
preserve of exports or vulgarlxcrs 
and has become part of tine dis- 
course of tho educated man or 
woman *’ ; the aim of the book Is to 
convey “ nothing less than a drama- 
tic extension of the range of human 
awareness 1 ' in this discourse. This 
is a bravo objective, and everything 
has been done to achieve ft. The 
ciarity of expression and avoidance 
of jargon in the varied sections of 
the book is remarkable, even in 
necessarily tough subject's suah as 
houuuid. evolution at the beginning, 
or scientific dating methods ot the 
eud. With contributions Averaging 
poly about 5,000-6,000 words in 
length, drastic selection in both 
topics and treatment has boon, in- 
forced on the authors, who havo had 
to steer a difficult path between 
superficiality end opacity when con- 
fronted, within these limits, not with 
n bald dictionary entry but nn Inter- 
pretative essay on (m pick nt ran- 
dom) “ Mesopotamia und Iran in the 
Kronxc Ago ’ (Jem Oates), *• PlrsL 
Mlllonulum Europe before tho 
Knmmis " (John Alexander) or 
“MCKOunerica: from Village to 

Empire" (John O’Slicu). The iliu- 
strathHia oro usually at lwwt unt, 
and the plans and e»pecsal]y tiia 
maps very good. 

As befits a Cambridge book. Its 
contributors ore Jn inrgo pan pro- 
ducts of that university's distin- 
guished school of archaeology, but 
the door has not been closed to 
outsiders— even Oxford la repre- 
sented and I particularly we Iconic 
the authoritative sections bn India 
by Dilip Chakra borti und Romita 
Thaper, I found It irritating how- 
ever that the authors' names are not 
attached to their contributions, and 


can only be found by cnnstdiitly 
nulling back Lu the conicnis list 
at l lie beginning. When ns vim read 
you mutter “Splendid!’' W “Oh, 
crime, conic I", it is nice in know 
whom you are nuitici-iiig about. The 
first half- dozen nr su suctiims inirti- 
duce iis to tiie history of archaeo- 
logical concepts and, justly und 
fulrly, to modern concepts, and iw 
then move into the main core of 
ihe work, from Ice Age environ- 
meius to tropical forest cultures on 
the Amazon, with the archat-ohigy 
ur luo literate civilizations of 
antiquity taken in on the way. There 
follow n section on dating methods, 
a sot of chronological tables uuri 
an atlas of maps, and the editor 
contribute^ an iiurotluciiou und a 
concluding essay, All in all, a com- 
pendium of information on what 
modern archaeologists think about 
man’s first. three million yetrh it 
would bo impassible as well p* 
porhaps invidious to comment on 
individual essays, but I am prompted 
to make two general comments. 

, In the first piece, while f con 
visualize, with those who planned 
the hook, rat ideal audience of ail 
educated public eager for sense, 
rather than nonsense, about human 
antiquity— those who regularly 
read the contributions of the arch- 
aeological nnd scientific correspon- 
dents to The Times for Instance^ 
j am perhaps unduly pessimistic 
about the size of such a readership 
In actuality, as ajsahm tfwrt more 
anxious for an emotional reusur. 
ance that ihe past is restHy 
romantic Mid mysterious. Will The 
Cambridge Encyclopedia really 
help to correct this imbalance > 

My second comment arises front 
the laudable pattern 'of integrating 
the archaeology of literate and non- 
liternte societies in ■ world-wide 
survey, where coutimnty of thcino 
js mostly expressed in terms of 
settlement plans and socio-economic 
dtstr motions. But what is strangely 
lacking, except in incidental men- 
tion, is consideration of the under- 
lying factors wiiich would strengthen 
inese linke and arc onntoluezl in itia 
Iwsac prehistory and history of 
tcchii ology as such. After oil, ilia 
raw maittial of archaeology con* 
ritts of artifact^ the promicts of 
tedinoluity, wlwrhcr atone hand- 
oxes or Gothic cathedrals, mid rtio 
samo set of tcclinknl problems 
™®*d oil pre-in du<tml societies 
alike. Jransjmrt hy land, river and 
sea ; the movement of heavy weights 
ami rlio employment of the non- 
11 uman power nf animals, water nnd 
wind (what Is Ihe antiquity of lhh 
block-aiid-tacklo and why vfn.4 tbo 
flour for Pinto’s bread ground on nn 
only sllgliily improved- saddle- 
quern?) ; mentis, their working nml 
costing ; Jura, textiles and dyeing; 
Blazes ami gluss ; the imuor's wheel 
und the luthe: such matter* pernio- 

nm nil nnJii.. ... '<W.. 


Romnn contribution*, • hotqhly the 
use of concrete, the arch nod ihe 
dome, both link and different tote 
tho classical and the contemporary 
barbarian worlds ia rho . moat 
fundamental manner. And with 
their economic and soc|ed reUtiop* 
ships (slavery not the least) tlriy 
form a powerful comMuimg theme 
in an otudies e i ancient societies 
with which archaeologists arc tan. 
canned. 


agoara rf thl* fojptetHnt work. 
Tlrati^ We ore very far from a 
WinTtive statement on Celtic coin- 
age, AUen hasereatly advanced our 
knowledge. There is no easy route 
to the Under at anddng of Celtic coin- 
fg® • w.h? writes but this book 

revised «jd enlarged edlrfon of 
the book has rea>ntiy been .puh- 
.ftis? h x ^Tbeaes Tind Hudson 
(180pp. £9.50, 0 500,02097 3). It 
.takes- into account important new 
discoveries that have been made . 
2? c ? oriffoaj publication! of 
»e book. Field fosoarch ha* shown 1 
that the first Maya tillages : existed 
ft. thousand, years earlier than ' 
previously thought , add epigranhic 
dlGcoveries have radically enahaed 
our pudetataridlng bf-CIaraio Maya t 
dynattJc hwtory apd politics. Father 
Ipsighta fnto rite iaacebrh , Maya ,| 

.Underworld have been revealed ,bw 

9jm , 

1 reseer dies Into psetonar tttm&tk. 


\ TjHE HA^UYT SOCIETY " ■ 

The Hakluyt Society ajuwuaces Uie publication if t 

THE 1PERIPLUS OF THE 
ERYTHRAEAN SEA 

translated from the Greek and edited 

by ' . - ’ 

G. W K KOTtaNGFOlUD ’ 

(Hakliiyt Ssicleb* Secamf Beriei No. 151) . , 
6904UDW* MeCUMjt 

■ The Ferfplus of the Erythraean Sea fa a short work of uncertain 
.date tax* unknown awthoraHp, written In very difficult Creek. It fa 
conpenwd titih the rooms of the Red Sea raw) Indian Ocean end, 
™aybe described ** a combined urade^ directory and AdnriraJty 
lundboolc It fa of great value for the study of the commerce? <* 
the RpmM. Eow^ md jfro early hboory of East Africa, South 
AraWp, ami India, The late Dr ifonrfncxonl hiM aim translated 
»me chmxers front AgmfaurkiHdec deeraSlng Lb© African coast of 
the Red See which hays not apptiwed lit English before. 

i ; The HAK^trrr societv 

c/o Jhi Map Library, The British Library. 

. Great Russell Street, London WC1B 3DG 


ootaiiwjj from the addrobS abeve. 
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The dark side of Saxony 


By Jean Duitbabin 


K. J. LEVS lilt : 

Rule and Conflict Id an Early 
Medieval Society 
Ottoman Suxony 
208|)p. Edward Arnold. £12.50- 
0 7131 6218 X. 

Karl Leyeer*s Rate and Conflict in 


The mystery of definiteness 


By Frances Spalding 


of all the kuown oils, watercolours landscape. Uis best known First 
and drawings, Surrealist objects, World War painting is the one bit- 


es 

Ference wnt that tenth-century nris- troubles. Certainly a conipni ison Tin* 

Sue W '.S STS & - *h» 


was fraticlil with grave etmsnmon ntnierannic oi security for flftZ * 

cos for the ketch they Ml behind 1 on iuI.U ions Once again, the Paul Nash 
them .’ 1 SI 1pp. Clarendon 1 

The underlying iirUi.irraiir d»i- ‘.^ Jtnn U .set w ridnT'^ University Press. £35, 
.satisfaction was aggravated l»v the ^Hhii! «S R edy * "*« 0 19 817348 2 

fact thut Saxon nolilo women, .vbel- . . „ ; . s= = ■ = 


ANDREW CAUSEY: 
1 Paul Nflfilt 


being led by a member of thu royal moflier clausrrophoMc sodoty tan 
house while in the elflvonth they remote and tliroatuiied regnoii, sur- 
iLT/' ,o fiel°t on .heir sem tli»t. 1 .. l!.o »r* *H«, 


montages and collages. 

Nash began his training as m\ 
illustrator, attending Chelsea Poly- 
technic and then the London County 


host known First tivc” nu*l M experimental Causey dark forest, though they accumulate 
ting is the one bit- draws intention to the restir facing of in mtuming they anuint be lied to 
Wo urc Making a symbolist mid rant antic ideas, newly any single icutiographic tradition. 
Blasted tree-trunks vitalized by the influence of tie Causey's subtle, intelligent svin- 
u blood-rod sky In Chirico and Surrealism. Again p.uiiy with Nash's wrr mukes him 


torly entitled “ Wo urc Making a 
New World Blasted tree-trunks 
roar up against u blood-rod sky In 
which rises a white orb that can be 


rational order is menaced by the 


r., - -i " V 10 , n 0 . I. I, road as eitltor the life-giving sun or destructive power of the sen, in a 

Council school, Bolt _ Court, Well the sacrificial moatt honouring the painting where cite harbour enters 


511pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford versed in late Victorian styles of d eH d_ 


Afier the war, 


an Enrfy Medieval Society portrays wore or eparea to i ™ strong royal rule was no advantage 

o”',rl«ocrttlcf 'were 'motivated ’by !» maltt^lnln* «U I«« 

SE «f “lam ** nronounded. personal grievances-anger over Nevertheless, the Saxons derived 

lost claims to land or privilege, benefits as well as grievances from 


■ t'VisMcii; imu 1 urqiiii, Leyscr'i Initr- University Press. £35. decoration, lie would, one thinks, , 

pri'i.iiion in set within the cooten 0 19 817348 2 itave enjoyed easy success in this After the war, unable eny longer 

of the final tragedy. gj LUz. field; but his late-night journeys ?° r * mahl «« outsider, Nash shared 

Hide timl Conflict contains ill to , , n . home through the countryside to !£* ,c irulvufti l " 1 la 8 < L* 

mid imirli elsf: penoi rating ita Fastidiousness controlled Paul i V er Heath in Buckinghamshire, and A 1 * friendship with 

v.ii iuiis nit sacral klaplk- , Nash’s aft and appearance. Hjs bis interest in Rossetti awoke in u.:f* T °L s ° n ?i e «}“!?!& 


Elsewhere, the appearance 


the idea]- scholar for his - subject ; 
ho unveils allusion, relutes one 
image to another nod gradually 
reveals repetitions and consistcn- 


unable anv lonaer scaftohlinR imagery is related to cics. But even he, when discussing 
sider Nosli shared lhe ‘'architectural" aesthetic of "The Three Rooms", prefers in 


the rise of Islam, as propounded, persona] grievances— aug 
for example, by sAontgomery Wait, lost claims to land or 
In early, seventh-century Arabia, the traditional enmities, 
traditional morality of the desert, But wliat • dHtfercntiati 


... __ .... ■ differentiated these 

governed by fierce tribal loyalties, conflicts from, for example, those nun# e 
feud and blood money, was Jess mid endemic in tenrh-eemnry West century, 


. i f i-oii, battle imd ivhMlion, Bute mu# C-»nflict contains ill ihit home through the countryside to 

ivcil inlirli UmKvr than their lms- and much else: pond rating £ Fastidmusness Iver Heath m Buckinghamshire, and 

llxnL nr hl-othvvs. mid so were able v.uiuiis mi sacral kiA;. Nash’s art and appearance. Hjs hls interest in Rossetti awoke in 
m ncrriK 1 cruut foi l lines. In i In* diMuilvd analysis of one Suit ! 'V® 8 . nea . t| unconventional yet bim a powerful romanticism at adds 

most nr 1 chi nl part of tlw tumk. familv histmy as a case study ; 4 1 authoritative, reminding his friends with the slick skills needed for com- 

lui'QStluuiax tin* spate of un invaluable gemwlnRiciil tabL | | of the oaVal career for which he had mcrcial art. "I fell under the dis- 

rebiiluus [nimdniiniis fur women in is packed into a luxt only lMpjdf * originally been intended. Hls speech integrating charm of Pre-Raphael- 

..ml. I..MI 1 . Verbal ecwew fin S : ™ w.tty and prec.se :h» orncle, ittsm l,e later recalled. Uain. 


R. H. Wilciiskl, who identified n r .._ 

dominant trend in modern painting explanation than he did pruvinuVlv 
and sculpture in the desire to move in the catalogue of the 1971 Nash 


ihls book to give a more oblique 


v.iuuin mi Auuui 1 { , iiw iiiicicaL Jii ivuaacui bwukc ill R . i,* i’ 

.Ifluil.*.! analysis of oiSesira dre “ T 3 - nea f' ^conventiona yet him a powerful romanticism nt odds 

.... .. «... nuthnrltative. reminding Ins friends art turned hint awny Fiom svm- 


Ottoiikiii rule. Their country be- religions foundations for women hi 
came tlie wealthy centre of a far- this recently convert oil I a ml mul, 


filing empire. 


must of the 


pay 1 UK 


is fact was enough to spiritual and inli'llri'iunl _ inipui- 


less relevant to a section of wealthy, Frankla, was flwt they turned into preserve cnheslmi- B 11 H 11 cninpni I- lance, places tlumi fu-mly in ihi " 
privileged men, au Alite creoted by rebellions. Whether tJie conflict son with the rich rewards all over .social coniext. BefiMisc f ’'' '"A ! 

U.% an^ini anil w.onoiaic conditions which rfircctlv involved hls empire which Charleutague had took the hulk of their foi tunes witli 


closer to the formal order of archi- 
tecture. In 1933 Nash himself 
launched the avant-garde group Unit 
One with a polite letter to The 
Times in which he complained of die 
lack of structural purpose in Eng- 
lish art. Three years later he sat 


the social and economic conditions was one which directly involved 
of the past century. Tensions arose their own family interests or one 
between the old values and the new, which had no relation, die Saxon 


tensions which were brilliantly fcinga took upon themselves to modest and confined to the eastern 
resolved by the . spread of Islam and impose a settlement .and to punish front, which encouraged Snxon par- 
the creation of a victorious Arab breaches of tlie peace by the tlcolarJsm. After die Slav revolt of 
empire. In tenth-qentury Saxony, « tem)r 0 f tho royal discipline 983 had reduced their material re- 


showered on his victorious Austros- ilieni when they took die veil, mm- 
Ians, Ottoniaii beneficence was nerics impoverished the lay uriMfl- 
modest and confined to the eastern erocy. There wore very _ lew 




» a= ZFr3 1 iS £ To33 l Nash °Lfi 2 S orilfWta ‘ 

art turned him away from 6 ym- |. U _V C : , , 1 ; " ^ ,, 3 . 3 0 _ ^ , , ’ n ] ; f Obsession with metaphor, with 

holism towards purely formal con- a , v ^V:Vf ° 1 1 ° VP M*/.* consonances of shape, symbolism 

ceras. Postwar uncase, however, end mystery, gives to Nash’s un 

remained, and his Dymchurch T a S n f a strmi S intelfecmal appeal- The 

paintings and drawings (“a curious jjjf h- E ^fr relations of form within the paint- 

formally and psychologic J* h J rc - fha* jSS * Il S s or o often poetic r.nd not visual ; 

■ •lm' later described them) Surrealist e*ShS re,Hte and ec5 “> 3n * h « mind, 

of tension. Only Nash could £]?"}„ “r 1 ! 68 ai iS 2I buC not tI,e eye. Tho idea is rarely 

he straight wall .dividing Seidem of wou^doamrPe ucvet Z ehora in P«« and there is there- 

from the marsh with such gSfcSS fh*,®SSF w *S(!? fo ? e 110 possibility of technical de- 


empirc. In tenth-century Saxony, « terror of the royal disci; 

too, friction was generated between 

the traditional tribal view of justice, T - 

Northwai 

that justice was an absolute stand- 
ard, inextricably bound up with ■»■■■■■■■■■■'■. 

peace. Tills friction was temporar- - 

By diverted into victorious battle By J). J. A. MftttlieW 
againsL pagans add into me founda- 

t mu of an omplre. But whereas the gaga Sjg S 

teaching of Muhanimed Provided VULUAM E. KAPELLK 1 


heiresses to he captured. And tin* 
kings’ prefurence for luinneriijs as 
havens for their own daughters 


Northward with the Normans 


figures, when they do appear in ys ar ?t me Slade furthered his 
landscapes, are anonymous and often maturity, teaching him, so he in- 
alone. "I’m no good at ail at vil- formed Gordon Bottomlcy, “a 


of metaphor. 


don painting after Nature. . . . But 
1 want o wider aspect, a different 


rrrrr He shows an admirable capacity to 


pi e ilia I uru hid I'm - 
uiiitiHl lhe mirth in 


timi of an omplre. But whereas toe ■ ■■» "■ l. ■ _* .ul — ; There is so much mud sense about 

teaching of Muhanimed provided wiLMAM E. KAPELLR 1 hls way of prcscullug rtia iirohlems, 

the Arabs with a whole new com* . * r ,k m ik discussing Hie evidence and indeed 

m unity etliic, the moral energy of The Norman Conquest of the North niMcss i ll{ f t lic historians, tint his 

I A.. . ■ > 11.^ fl«J 4>. *nl. . n nnin.i flUl Tftaiiohiii'mnl IAII ■ - • ■ ■ ■ . . t I 


interpret and conceptualize, quite centralization united the miriii 111 
apart from ids skills in research, resistance to, and Mispicum »*t. 1 In- 
in controversy and as a stylist. English king's htteniiuitv In ihew 
There is so much good sense about tinpropitimnt times lhe Nnrniani 


hls way of prescitllug rtio problems, arrived, and William I con tinned n» 
disciisfiina the evidence and indeed blunder in dealing uilh tin- pmli 


the Otinniau house was limited to Tlie Region ai»d its Traiisfoi'inaiiou, occusloiinl high-handed ways with cither saw his errors nr ut l.i*»i fell 

developing sacral kingship, a con- 1000.1135 derails and Ills ironic coannieuts on strung enough to initiate a more 

ccpt which, tlm ugh it gave rise to 329pm. Cromii Helm. £14.95. nusi and presejit wvll be excused, effective colonizing iiinvement. Only 

sonte, meat art, cuuld only paper q 7099 (XX40 G Ifie bonk is o pleasure to read, then, by extending Nor in. m Iiiihi\n in 


li t • 

u:-it 


copt which, titough it gave rise to 329 pm. Croon 
spate great art, could only paper 0 7099 0940 6 

over lhe cracks in Saxon society, — 

and' ultimately, indeed, helped to — — * 
rend it asuhder. From the fh 


. Crooni Helm. £14.95. 


historians, tint his loins there until c 1080, niton . he 
di-hflndad ways with cither saw his errors nr ut last tell 
s ironic comments on strong enough to initiate a more 
sent will be excused, effective colonizing movement. Only 


rend it asuhder. From the first page of this book, 

Leyser’s book looks beneath the WilMam E. Kapoge displays a force- 
surface of tenth-century Saxon M, ] cottcoltcd, 


since the gcuetxd argument Is pre- 
sented clearly, witli weli-articuluied 
sections, and tlie style tiiroughout 
is brisk and urbane. 

The north is presumed as a com- 


eleventh century. The liafai 
N nr man power even after lOdn 
emphasized and explained i# In 
or the difficulties or the letniid 
the implication* of this lor b 
Miei.tt ami milit-uy pusiiiw. Iks 
ure al'O mo more argumauu 
i litipiei.' dealing with Xnc bl ind 
/at ion The first ilc.il* m* 

uiteged i»i-cnVi.»riiwii of Notfwm 
Lntil and the HanKhry of Yort« 
and ji goes for the fundiiwaifj 
English soeiutv of both. TK««* 


lage life ", Nash said. " Remember,” 
he wrote, "I don’t care for human 
nature except sublimated or as 
puppets, monsters, masses fonivdly 
related to Nature 


greater feeling for form and shapes graphical information Is disarmingly 
and a way of seeing things more inconspicuous. Wc nro only told 
le, made who^ Ic . But up until about Nash’s nervous byeokUoivn in 
1914 Ills landscape drawings, even 1921 by way of an explanation of 
when they lack an invented, imac- his therapeutic venture into stage- 
mative element.; are haiintlngly model making. (His Interest in 
mysterious. Nash himself looked theatre, particularly the stage 
back at these drawings with fascina- designs of Gordon Craig, fed the 


Throughout die book the bio- angle of vision.” 

aphicnl information is disarmingly _ , . ,, . . ,, 

conspicuous. Wo orn onlv told Refusing to confine lilmseif to 


of a cold winter-moon landscape 
and one heated by the summer, sun 
can be equated men tall v, but visu- 
ally tli ore remains a divide- 
Causey, therefore, rightly con- 


mere description, jus landscapes r pniraro« on tho nnArir ™rm,n 

»*«■"» ■aLvAj^b^ STifilS .MSS 


n " “nnscapo Drawings, .even 1‘JZi by way of an explanation of conui.ue u.e tr. uiun. B i Nash’s art. Drawing Information 

when they lack ait taventad, unap- hls therapeutic venture Into stage- concern with the lyrical expression from literature, treatises "n o™ 
inaiive element, are Hauntlngly model making. (His Interest in of the genius toc*. As ti dpid. Nosh spectivo, photographs nrn! art liis- 


Nash’s passionate detachment mysterious. Nash himself looked theatre, particularly the stage hod firs t awn 
can, at first sight, be mistaken for back at these drawings with fascina- designs of Gordon Craig fed the P ,nce in Ke 
coldness. His astringent sense of lion at the end of liis life. Their drama of his Dymchurch pictures ) nffected him 
design is often hard to marry with potent Strangeness refutes the critic- Because of this emphasis on the bur insistent, 
tho feeling of the numinous, found ism of an earlier writer on Nash, WO rk rather than the man' certain ,lcss beyond 
in his landscapes. Moreover his ihut they reflect only a second-hand important questions remain un- the promise 


theatre, particularly the stage h ® d f,r ?t awakened to the sense of t j ir y i \ iC * weaves ‘together source 
designs of Gordon Craig, fed the Pj“ ce l” , Kensington Gardens. It materiaK analogies and deductions 
.drama of his Dymchurch pictures.) affected hint with 0 force Rcnue j ntn n |,(ink of grout coiiiplexltv. 
Because of this emphasis. on the bur insistent, diurgcd with sweet- |, ot h 0 f £ act mu j fcelinu. tt 
work rather than the man, certain ‘ l ^ s beyond physical experience, j s u Jjbyr in thine invent i Ration 
important questions remain un- J J* u } , , r ,° ni JjS-,,®! —JtSL MDt wnliko the sense of journey- 


bolisni does not immediately romanticism. 


dfisclosa its content. Nash, Andrew 
Causey argues, realized that moon* 


answered. A brief mention is niado unreal ". Though certain piuces, j n g -found 


The war thrust Nash into the of he Influence of John Nash’s oil S3. as 11,0 eyo movcs in 11,1,1 Slough 

entlotlv century. He served at tho technique on Paul, but after that N«*J» Pai tlcular usHociatm.ia witli alrucUlr 0 s. over hills or duvm 
■ont in the Ypres Salient, was sent tllc , ‘elationslup. between the g®“S£3T ta tniS iu Tialhs - ^ or il eniurpes that his 

me with a minor injury and re- bro*®* »■ not investigated. Nor ".. Xe snectar?^ 1 n sten 6 «''*■ ,s . brondly concerned, witli 

rued to Flanders a few months Pn ^ Nash’s marriage discussed, ° * 1 “EL a *,ff^Vl£ rB \7 will. <•«». ,,lc as nirations of man’s spirit, ijic 
ter as an official war artist. Pea- th ®uglt it kitted throughout the g.” l J5SSJot,J "TSiS [fran^rrld!! 1 ?* ,,n W |e »R»hist earthly llmltntloqs, 
»cks bird gardens, dingles and soft ft eat ® r P ai ? t f { ] f b ' s 'vorkma Ufc. Art R . f is m ^ ,c d 081,0 r ° r freedom and release, 
□oniight. gave way lo the splin- Historical influences receive precc- p® ‘. j.jn n IC ? 0 n s „, in nwl J h i.«, Jlf 0nc , rc P c « tcd i«mif is the sudden 
red dobris of .war. Rapid skeLc.h- den . co ovcr vonmal experience, and T n line of e*n | « ,! 1 0l ‘ n [ li*«K Crcc-flying 

g sharpened his sense of rhythm nl jimca one has the mirlcucluiii sen- cSdon BtSitoXvV* " thiough the sky. 

‘d cncnurage.l grentcr freed mn of s 1 ^ n| \. 11 t l , ''‘'I'L d "‘. w d ‘, l “ phrased Blake: “ aliJ ‘ it.t' die st . From the start nf his ciuoci Nnsli 


to the conflicts oad rebellions which, he^areated a romndttt suDject. ” , f y 1 , ‘ ^ yai ’ “ K , \ , * country. The late uxteiwum of N«t- 

were endemic,, which became more qnoccaunuririy nogl-ected a«p. tintil with Yorkslilre “ nd . | n ^ t man buses under thu C«iii<|uvrm' w.ts 

violent in the eloventlt century, and , P w *^ n,i rj ha ^ 11 m 3 u 1 ^ WL 11 tSif JSSP followed up by u sncmtd w.ivc uiuli:i 

which finally exploded in the des- For *bo first rime rite problems of c . . J' 1 ? 0 . in “ l o lia no ^ 1 ® t , ol , n , , Hiifui mid pnrtii'iilurly iiiidvr lltuttv 

truclive Saxon war of J073. In Hjc lands between the Humbm* ^, c 0 J * 1 V- . .'.V. . . ■ 5,Vk 1, who w.ts 'wlilf n» pmfit fn»»i» tliv 

interpreting these conflicts, Leyser Mersey line and tlie Scoitish king- a bn ul Cuiiibiin-biiniIu.I>di. l<* hr inLiiiintsitiii niili ilu- Sr*iti» .iftn 
rellfls on models frmn recent dom in tl.o eleventh century haw taken into accm.m. Tim actual K 
anthraoQlnelcal studicft of African been treated as a whole nnd without success of Ivor) Shvtird in the non It In Ui<.ulU..lvitn Uuilt 


lng to- -a viewer not familiar with 


;«h.Vl5sl™°«»dl.?“.f A® boon triitcd is a wliolo mul wltlioui ...coco „! Itarl Slword In .lie ESSiTM 

states. He postulates two kinds of conventional brooks eltiici* lit lOfiG licyniul Yorkshire is won to have ‘ 3 . 

conflict: one ^ which expresses or on tlie political Iron Her. Proles- opened up now dangers, though thif Five nariittlvit c 


conruct: one which expresses or on uie pouuwi uwiaw. 

* shared aspirations and a common tor Kopelra draws on the labours _ , — , , , , 

system uf values, so dial oven rebel- of nvany others, but riic pcnwal look advantage «>f Ids death in In. yuvhnl ami mIhiw 
liuns recurring at fairly frequent oonccption of Ins work Is original- stall a southerner, TiisiIh, In hls lonnainm of (lie 

The pontiff as patron 


was not uppreciatcd by those who 


By Judith McLur« 


The author of 
English Ufb of Grc 
Dud den, reacted to 


die stondnrd 
[ory, F, Homes 
lesc formidable 


KSHH C ruougiit This Dr Causey haniiow dlcation of Vortlcism”. Nash hint- 

r rx. , l,».n provided, together with a catalogue self concentrated oh the ravaged 

the tluini'iug clmmist.iitres of tin* ilu* ••r.oil %..|i*imu bis sapj"^, # 

purlml ami «lu»v» tin* r.imlu.il itunx cuiuiwcU« ii‘lv 4 *nv»s .u* l< 1 1 (YO OtlH T n Q 1 1 * t*A fY 1 AtlO 

fonumiim of iliu iw duri.m Ihr a vr:»'- Imnrreii}^ | JVUgb dllQ 111611 rCglOllS 

ll«iwi*vi*r. toward* ^ ^ oau ba close lv examined. Each see- 

arutiinriii U i'«iiiu*« Bv TAtinv UmiMnA b° s an, introduction and n de- 

.ii*i*rcfcriv»* _ end h[* m 4 %i "J Jenny JrOIISCgO Script ion oMndiviUual pJoces ns well 

iirtiiiitei. For exanmiP. “I - j^__ _ , ns a map, in which the area under 

„ , „ . . .... iuuii wiiHmiwiii oi *nt j if . 1 ._. vr.". ..«! discussion is ringed. Where pro- 

a so-called iMiroiwue pnlu y , f,i,m,|ed iimuii an exMapoWJJ.- YAnni PBtsopoulos : vcnance is in doubt, grou nines ara 


oau bo closely examined. Each sec- 
tion has an. introduction end n de- 


dence over personal experience, sod 
at times one has the uiirlciidiitM sen- 
sai inn Hint the work directed the 
Ufa atelier ilutn Lhe u liter way 
round. 

' Between 1928 nnd 1938 Nash ivns 
ett the forefront of the English 
avant-garde. This period in his 
work, Iiu recallud, was " imnglna- 


K niclvtc, witli a design of hooked 
ids in red nnd blue which can 


Gordon Bouomley’s that " pain- 1 lc SKy ' # , . 

pimisctl BLukc: “ iliu greaiust , Fr om t he start nf In* e uro or Noxh 

mystery comes of tho greatest nod been Preoccupied wirli the sky. 
defini ten ess.” His early drawings sought to capture 

• , „ , , tho elusive lumtimrity of tho sky 

Similarly with, Nash’s frequently at night. With the onset of -tho 
recur nun symbols, ilui ladder, the Second World War he observed lmw 
sea, sun, moan, birds, the path of It became Ilka n hovoriiift, thienton- 

liig huwk. I fa wus iimmted hy. tho 
uamo tho Hpunlnrds had gfvon ta 
parachutes In tho Civil Wat*. M I ho 
Rose of Donth Now metaphors 
„ , ,, wore enacted before ills aj/cs, ns (ho 

aencrutiy agreed tlmt they must ' sky blossomed with' f lowers. Fro* 
hnvo woven some kilims, cvun If eluded from flying because of fils 


scription of individual pJoces as well bu scan In two ways depending on prcclso nttri buttons uru not yet nsthnin. ho neoplod the sky with 
as n map, in which the nrca under which colour is tnkoii os ilio ground possible. mnanollns, battling fig liter- planes. 


ground of liis subject’s Ideas, or or a so-called ** pnirnitnge p»Ih v . f„ ulll t,.d 
the litaniry - forms and conventions without first enquiring Into .f'»hu’-* 
in which they wore expressed. As own sources, to judge whether or 
a result, Gregory’s actions as pope not he was relying un information 


problems by electing to write not 
an integrated biography, but a 11 life 
and times’’ study In two parts, tlie 
first dealing vrtm Gregory’s life in 
Its historical contoxt drown almost 


he lltorary • forms and conventions wit hoot first enquiring Into .Mm 1 ' 

in which they wore expressed. As own sources, to judge wlu'ilim- irr KK \ tM ritftnrlc.d, 
a rasillt. Grresorv’s actions ns nmtn nm hn wit rnlvintt mi iiifurmalioii i. ...» ..r 


Ttltlllin-U ll*H Ml •*” ' 

iViiuniiih* firiuaodojte sc«r» ^ . «... 

...*. .. Even !“.!!> W 


yanni petsopoulos : 


discussion is ringed. Where pro- nnd which as the design. Caucasian 
vcnance is in doubt, groupings are kilims aro often grandei', moro 

J _ at.- i. _ I. -V . ... • f MDlif tiintlmi ifAiiAOnlUi Innb thn 


which colour is taken as lha ground passible, 

" is » P>tv lliot more p.linoflra- 
ni liS? H pWcai detail has not be on included 


magnolia*, battling fig liter- planes, 
smoko-tracks nf (lend nr damaged 
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^ M l ■ 1 1 * an inteemted biography, but a “ Hfo arc constantly anuiysod by reference and trudltlb 

IjeFFitEY RlCBjAADS i and times ’’study in two parts, tlie la categories which at best are not accessible to 

:• first dealing yrtth Gregory’s life in particularly helpful, and at worst 

' ■ WtC iwrt iim its historical contoxt drawn almost produce sorlouB mlsimerpretatluns 3 

entirely fropi His letters, thd second of bis idteutions. times i« no 

:'. i : • .. .. *.• , being an analytical treatment of This weakness of conception is i,, 1 ;,;®' 

KbfiSen Feuli Gregory’s ^Woght. token from bis evident In .Ricl irds’s attempt to ' 

: ‘ other- wriUngs. Th^ result which study, both in this work and hls 'IfSiiJS?,, 

.0 7.100 0346 3 appeared in 1905 , waj a substantial nrUev>The Popeg and th« Panacv 

- a ■ 5 =SS 5 » -, I — — Wirk to . wo vohimes. Jeffrey hi tlie' Early Middle Agfa, What he 

•The life of Pope Gregory, tbo Great Richards has now attempted. In half .cbfar notorizes as “"the Smoke-filled ^ u ;, 

apbeara qt .first | glance fittogt fruit- CpmpasS, » romtoralse the back rooms ” of the Uteran, It is r 

Eul subject '.for a biographer. A same j subject in. the light of die his aim to avoid treating the avid- \uh 2 S w \, A 

large "quantity, though- by no. means considerable amount of rM^tfch on crtqe in terms of abstractions such h ?. 

aU, of m writings survives i tt Bwn 5 r aspects which has as the development of -the theme of ! 22 ?SI!iiS 

■ ; fndtides - works which ejrerdsed W«d to the .intervening -awnor- papal primacf, and instead to pens- 


earner - / lie Popeg and tin Papacy " 

in t lie Early Middle' Agbs, What he 
chhrncterlzes as ““the imoka-fllled 
back rooms ” of the Lateran, It Is 


forence and truditlbnnl iniurprciafiimv mu 
ire not accessible to modern nlslarluii*. 

itatfuii* Rtohards's treatment of Gregory's 
rimes is no more reliable Uiun iImi 
tinn in Ffe, Ho givei rite reudiT 

iinl some indication of various cuntro 
Jff M? vorsial and difHcult problems, such 
Pondru 09 tho influence of the Rule of Hetie- 
whns Ub <Hct, and the dcvelonnieta of the 




E t;j35."1SK 364pp. 422 illustrations, 72 In BX = ' 

0&30S S mes " ^ iw^main S?oupf on ?he grounds piolned.hy ashore 

urguineni so .‘j»r. W35 " s speciriLolly ay-nan. lechnlcal ,f, nf t | 1AU in mcr tural oriole* amuna i 

huamhuslw*^.- — details of structure and design have E a K autho? ^plainsiKl] 


iuv’f dui in Ws 1 riTL ; 

plain the reason (iff the MURRAY I#. 


E I LAND 


also been recorded. In tills way self regards them as inaccurate, and how ethnographical. studies witli an to the problem of how iri fly, " Fer : 
the dock nas a wide scope, of use in an authoritative work like this art historical ubjectivo have tended sonnlly I feel that if death cnn.give 
vfr«r « t0 th 4 ,° sch ,? lar 88 ? WDrIc of such misleading terms should have Inevitably to dwell on the situation us lhat, death will bo good.” 


It least, . bo partly ox* like a bird.” Equally obsessed with 
a shared ethnic or cul- death, having felt premonitions- nf 
among the weavers. The his own since the loss of Iris father, 
ling this lack by stating he saw that it mlqht be (lie solution 

. — u 1 i .. V... Ct>. nUu. 


appears qt flrst glance g; fruit- compass, » reappraise .toe back rooms u of the Uteran, It is ^ a * a co ° 1 * ' — 8 “ ' =«= =B£ = ^sssa=s=i 

ful &Ubject .for a biographer, A auMect to. tfee^light of ri»e his aim to avoid treating the avid- tiSS.' of polwinn out lhe M ' 

large ''quantity, though- by no. means considerable amount o£ resoWch oh cite* in terms of abstractions such he te and ddt'donn of trtbc^Ljdt Adfms fs art' Important cbntrlhutidii 

aU, of Ws writings survives t tc m * n Y°f, ^ aspects which has as the development of -the theme of «»* to folltiw hh toe study of Middle Eastern tex- 

includes' - works which exercW appeared in riie inmentog severtor- papal primac?, and instead to pene- i«2JH!EJE W*wi lUe norlham ‘ With the exception of David 

immense intellectual influence ip .?" ve , ye 5u 8 : J Hon J ® 8 Duddafi, tratc the immediate problems and a* an oui*We. olack’s The Undiscovered KUm 

Subsequent centiiries. and a coUec- hp has chosen to give Ins iwork the policies which ley behind any parti- JLlVSJ J! B when he cciwurea . was iybU illustrated but sparse 

tiou, ofi rich V ipformrion of . L,ffl a P d color Foppl , decision. However of Tnsti* a« earl la.'aho' first serioii* 

about bit. ac^tfoa.aa Tlrt4A a •.“hjllto W^predecessorj bo, laudabje tuis totention, the lack of SK^ 5 L,T°fJ, onnUeruers could f ^° d y dfevotpd solely to tapestry 


j a i w0 Jj as ,.to those more been abandoned. within living memory, and thui 

iJ l nn°il te n n!iv %»» K Tim book is I ess strong on bus limited value in assessing k 

rnirtUn a pi ^ |hat not 0,1 8r0 ,n Persian kiliiUs. particularly thoso made earlier But at the same 
colour. , f rom jq ort f, and North-west of 

Kilims from Anatolia Hre dealt jbe country. These are not well 


within living memory, and that this Ho gave expression: to this belief 


'includes 1 - works which - ex«<W appeared in riie totervenlng severtor- 
Immense intellectual Influence Ip. five yews. Like Homes Dnddtfi, 
fubsequent centiirJes L -and a coJJec- dioSen to give his work the 

- Yttou. ^of i latWrp rich -in ipformatiqn secondary title of "Life and 
-:.v.*bout % , acriritfoa Aa vnRl^ Tlrtex” f unlika Wa^predecesior, ho, 


as the development of -the theme of 
papal primacy, and instead to pene- 
trate the immediate problems and 


rnlrtlll* , • «ioibii rmiMioi pu» iiuuiai tnvau »»***VW %ui 1 /U| ul amiu. imum 

cqjoiir. , j rom ^ ort f, ailt i North-west of such an outline would have thrown 

Kilims from Anatolia are dealt the country. These are not well valuable light- on the background of 
with W the most detail, and it'Js known, and would have nfoflted tlw people who wove them. This Js 


:.v.anout ponet^ vtoU- 1 ' W uunwiie tius vntenUun, tna-jack ot 

, ^ Jui^Thto Ha .tfyontiet. -olmu bw .no. detojled raiwrato tteatroent. f e*,s!dcra«on, o? underlying ideas. 
, v arti3 thekboda. Gcegbry’s bbrlori -fn i ?* , ^ .-pod;, the -absence of analysis of -the 

■ . gticlesiasts cal- offic A ijia&pWII . 1 tocluded short chapter* ion "charge - source . material, renders many of 
.neat* -(S9Of04>. coincided with Iih* ter and . outlook M , tod world the interpretations invalid or highly 
. poritot liajJticpf and > social .’develop* view. .* - - • . suapecL. The - area in . • wrich 


summarize the subtle invcHtiiutrions 
by Peter Brown Inga ilte role of tlie 
supernatural in kite antique society. 
Consul of God h not substantial 
i^itri button to riw history oi lhe 


when he ceiwure* 
of Tnstfc a« earl 


bus limned value in assessing kliima u thc.,l?to. “P.clipso of .the .Sun 
made earlier But at the same tlmo flo W er' k . Hero the flower rist*s Irild 
such up outline would have thrown tho aky to meet thu sun. It Js shoirtt 
valuable light -on the background of mn mcntarily eclipsed by a dark disk, 
tlie people who wove them. Title Ja w i,|| e \ {i oa rthlv body sinks ba# 
a difforont approach, however, and u, tihe jeround. The -poetic idea con 


flower Hero the f 
tho aky to meet tho 


. .Sicas* - (590404). wnnclded with tin* 
po riant poJitieal and social 'develop* 

> . 1 ,.' ■ .'.I 


iti. i Included -short chapter 
ni- ter and ' outlook ”, 
ih. view’'.'- • 


ejxth century, nor to the life of 
■Gregory the Great. . It trill not take 
a - place atongstda the Important 
_b4oftTHptues of roc era 


them, hh reatortRat to the study of Middle Eastern Vex- ^h ’W the most detail, and if Js Known. pw, “ve prwueu tlie people who wove them. TlileJs w hilo its oarthlv body sinks back 

ssje 

2$. SM& ’^hsr JbsES 

SFK ei'ghteenlh'and ffc. ffiLTESS 


‘Jjntijl northerners could solely to tapestry 

frtml (he eUltteetlh^an d ntocteenth Iran, South Persian kilims, 

S*.*} aoirt jStrner afw ^«%Wqyto rugs. Until recently these con rorte fare better. No attempt has been 

bo largely. Ignored. K^iSJSS" «SW2“ W* 


a - -place 
pamriic 


;West, many of which .he bbsemd. own writings is 
tod tome of which he • Influenced. . execution Is. fun 
During .‘Ms lifetime, add -particu* by the author’s u 
.Jariy in the two arid n half centurlos plore the sources 
after hls death, aspects of his' IKe hai madd little’ 


oars, such, as. 


WhHe. this effort to uncover the Richards’s Own research has lain 
roots of Gregory's actions to his has been Gregory’s policies wjth SV J? 1 
U commendable, its regard to the episcopate to ..Sicily 

undamontally flawed , and to . Italy. ' This is indeed an r ®*Y. . 


by Frofeuor 


4<nilR 1 4U1L., c*. Mil 

had move success 
more deeply towJj™, ft m 
dom tftan ti» anri»or » r 
inclint'd w admit ^ 

Towards rite endiK.aS 


!?' given scant mention 
^ut,the better known 
Lne pioneer publicgMuh i 


to be recommended. 


by the author’s udwHlingness to ex- extremely interesting field of iiiyes* e 

plore. the sources In’ any depth. He tUatlon, for which the letters pro* "mw®® 0 * 
hai made little’ use of -• Gregory’s vide an . abundance of information, ' — ,i, „ 


flawed tod to Italy, 


indeed an 


Brown ott Augustine and J. N. ». Towards rite wA* l **> 
Kdiy on Jerome: the reader must u iS S«*rivelv 
continue to rely, on the nW* ft ^Liston ^ICa«»t> Pf! 

fmWoned, sober vimies of V *nti* Qf «b*1 X 


If there is too iittlo background in flower 'paintings confirms D» 
Kflims, Chinese tmd Exotic Rugs Causey’s argument that Nash hare 
has an excess of Indigestible facts at transforms sadness into exultation. 


vcrbernics- Lit titc mind, but a finds, 
suprlstngly awkward expression in 
visual terms. Nevertheless the bold 
otigtnalUy of this and other sun* 


confirms 


J?- aspects of bit We haf made little’ iiSe of Gregory’s vide an. abundance of information, 

and aodohs were recorded -in various tvorks other than the letters, -and *to and much of this is discussed in the 

*rirtrf nr/vilinti <mi f in ' HirAo r.fifae ■- 1 d*. Lj. D.kfc ni.l. i _ ■ .l 


uuouen, ^bSawd C toEp® ^ gectiaiques. Its attributions are now 

— : — - ; T — / north, Tbix Jw* 84 ®*bretooJy general apd 

during rameroJnBjK Uiaccurate, but at least an 

The Chronicle of Battle Abbey, vriSin, tjmlcriljj ilSKS’S'lSJ ^ m ?do to publicize 
toited, translated, and introduced by ®xpton^.on off«^^ a < rf frr^ Pieces. • 

Eleanor Bearie. hM recently been toodiiti^ If Yanni Petsopoulos's book takes 

PubUshed <370 PP Ctor«don Pra«t ^ S^iThai ^.urBttSZ further: and 

0 p 822234 «>r Written to the tost ceUent 1^. wui-fc on kilims. Its great 

quarter of. the twelfth cennity, the sense, argumf at tod?J;J^ (toJKri M g tU ji w in the quantity and 
chronicle .may be described as the manneriraw StotT rhe Ulustrations. . f MoS 

JS/' * 1 * “S b#ok .J B En *‘ J* 1 * 1 **!{!£?« r» w jSB^ have tended tp show only 

lish common law. Its author was Impresshra d«w l . e, WPla^ -. of each group; -here 

evidently hto abbey’s advocate lot. mndiarri toveraU-the^Knnya re- 

jOa^ yeara, and be preaento « vivid trig new **W**Mti? V^ es t «“d. CentraTAwtotlS 


ring ttintdlDi ''liTtii e*Wfl 
The Chronicle. of Battle Abbey, when, lyriralto « 
eriiteef, translated, and introduced by Mptonailon ** ■* 

Eleanor j Searle.T , M recently beau 

published <B70pp Clar«dim Press i ent 01 ^ vt*. 

9rf?^.-Pn*v*rs to Prato. £20. Prafatsor Kapdjf 


.or early, me 




‘ o* . Gregory’s if 
■ -'*ven more.ln. describing tuxt 
'^todlpg oructol- jeventa and 


are conversion to asceticism, tile en* in Important cities, He nowhere ides 
wtabjJaWng - a ligbtenment and the tensions he to understand the. criteria of Selec- 
nra Jite; and experienced In 1 hto inner life, hto tion the. pope ettioloved. nor the 


]ife; and experienced in 1 hto inner life, 
and Under* .. reuitious With hto Intimates, hto 
W 4 - periods ..-certi for spiritual direction, nis v 


hto tion the -pope ett] 
con- expectations he ha- 
lews otos, by reference 


oyed. nor the 
of ute .candid* 


m 


feiSS ^ SlSioj iu*T(s the Posforaf hut aifa scattered .firythuid account “of Ai royal oTimpt 

i : ii“hfeS!f“%OT*te r 5 r eJ!ffiS5 -SSmS 
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That statue, thatcast 
Of my solitude 1 • * • 
Has found Us niche 
Jn this kitchen ; ' 
Whare 1 dtt not .eat. . ; 

Wftefa .the bathtuhiSUqids . 
t upon cat feet — 

. ' I did npt advance 
; J cannot retreat i *. i . ■. '- • 


here rhe expense of the rugs* There aro deatii into a criobraiion. 
ther not enough illustrations, and fre- ■ . ..| 

the quenc mention is made of rugs that " l ’ T '■ : v i 

if Is., are not illustrated at all. Murray L- 
EJlafld haa travelled exteiuivcJy, 

= ssg ssAitfWfc".* I 1 
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come up wiKi new conclusions. And X 9pmm tv tout* ftw utrfo* % 
hie has certainly helped to put on ¥ . . ■ .' jam aw. A 

. the map'oreas aboqc whfch little hoe X vm ? 

bean known. But -tha rug -Weaving a puit *fenaiiui eur«v fcansii ”.2 
'■■ ■ of these places is, with notable exr X Eifo^Jon Kaunriir Trinity C«uefl«.- X 
ceptlons, less rich and varied than x .2“®!^- 2 

that of the Middle Ea«. H are tho ? $ 

title Is rather misleading. An % l ** 6tn X 

' Impression Of strange and wonderful y W P * 

tbirtgr .is conjured up by the word 
n exotic V ■ the places tovereddn this 
bbdk a re Indeed that— namely Chine, 

Tibet/ Mongolia Eastern Turkostjnii 
india^Nirtit Afrloa and the-Balktmt 
-*-hvt Mf 'Etiend’*-: book falls -to* 
bring out this quality In thoir rUga, 
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■ . J ^ nt u «« rise to * wards, and the Snlian succession hud deprived ambihoiis men of a, 

intervals stand for continuity and akin broken the old intimate connection chance to enter the royauJ 

equilibrium and cohesion”; the 1130 s It with thoir kings, tltat particularism (.rowing fnistrauou at tho'E% 

omer which arises ‘ from contra- t h e ^ tflioufcht that the became a danger to the empire, family property could and did ten Bv FrflflCCS SOBlding 

diction, in *o mci»l, and .political p™ui*« . jSJSSJmWnJK ”t£o Impossibllily, imd .tain I ho n Ulttorncs, oiwlntt iff* «y rrdUtts apaiumg 

structure, affecting the shape of ^ unywllmaneas Ottonfcms* failure, in finding a con aeries protector .the Mug , ■ — — 

the structure itself”. Ten th-centiiry jtaft* 1 ' “JJi*™ JJJ 0 fJrM " lefiol smient role for t\icir Saxon nobles royal diploma , nf immunity .w?K AibnnPW CAUSEY^ 

tKsSft ™ ‘ ■ 

S& fiSSi Site *£■ 

ssftdW jbs «?&.i ass? -sews ; “• gswtsr arcsiws -■* •“ «■*- "■* 0 19 317348 2 — 

M.SS Ie £hn« V eleventh riiev remote and threatened rerfon, sur- . f „ i w ttle mu | rebellion, Ku/e <im./ Conflict ConuiosiDiik 


The mystery of definiteness 


CAUSEY : 


of all the known oils, watercolours landscape. His best known First 
and drawings, Surrealist objects, World Wav pninting is the one bit- 


montages and collages. 


tcrly emit led “ We are Making a 

■==. . Nash began his training as an ^uiust atlood^^skv’in 

* ' illustrator, .attending Chelsea Poly- w |,i c |, r , ses a yrhite orb that can be 

rnunrii am 1 iIm pn?,rt- C ° uj! 1 m ,eatl 08 e, ‘ilier the life-giving sun or 
Council school, Bolt Court. Well t he sacrificial moan honuuring the 
Oxford versed in late Victorian styles of dead, 
decoration, lie would, one thinks, , 

have enjoyed easy success in this After the war. unable any longer 
field; but his late-night journeys f° ™ mai « ®" outsider. Nosh shared 
— ■ hnmp th* >» the revival nE interest in land- 


tive” and " experimental w . Causey dark forest, though they accumulate 
draws attention in ihc resurfacing of in menning they cunnui be lied to 
symbolist and romantic ideas, newly smy single ieoungiaphic mull lion, 
vitalized by the influence of tf " 


Uhl muni , — " 

the second- A symptom of the dir 
fereuce was that tenth-century nr is 


tocratic rebels always insisted on between Sa«my an, 
being led by a member of the royal another claustrophobic 
. ' K 1 . 1 . . 1 . -I.... rnmnle aits tl run tuned 


West Frankia a good many 
troubles. Certainly a comparison 
between Saxony and Catalonia, 
another claustrophobdc society In n 


. — — house while in the elcv cii th They remote and Hwitened regdon, sur- tal l If mid rebellion. 

Kar ' 5 ?c 1 eto"portroys wore ’ prepared to fight on then Rests that, hi the tenth omHwif. lived mw h longer iliau iltmr bus- 

an Burly McdieualS ocie^ portrays wore g p d , , denls Whether royal strong royo nH evras noodrai littgc , , brutheis. and so were uhU* 

toSlS? 2 ?^I^ ifiSlSSSSTta o^aristocratic, were motivated by in maintaining social haimony. t0 accrue « t fortunes. In the 

SS rlM of ilara HS propounded, personal grievances— auger over Nevertheless, the Saxons derived most original part of the book, 
fnr H*Imnlc bv Montgomco Watt, lost claims to land or privilege, benefits as well ns grievances from Loysur invcstlgntcs the sjiuif »t -■ 
hi ear W Seven t^i- cenn^r Ar aoia^ the traditional enmities. Ottonlan rule. Tlicdr country be- religious foil mini inns for wmm'iili ^ > ‘ l1 v tlll . 1 , 1 ! 

desert, But ■ wlwt dMfere.ai.ted Uuae an. f* ^ J hU -cent V , ^ « tad “ZZ 

EfiSMsSiKS sS2 te & 

SiSTir.^ 1 .” created^by SSt* K Ae" rich rewrite sT'over S £«.' |S*Mk' 'U ma. 
the social and economic conditions one which directly involved his empire which Charlemagne had took the hulk of their fortunes with 
□f tlie past century. Tensions arose their owu family interests or one showered on his victorious Auslras- them when thov took i bo veil, mm- 
between the old vtUues and the new, which had no relation, the Saxon lana, Ottoman beneficence was iierlo* iiupoverlslied ibe lav nrisio- 


Causey’s subtle, inielligem 


Chirico and Sunuahsm. Afiam pailiy with Nash's art niukcs him 
rational order is menaced by the the ideal- scholar for his -subject; 
destructive power of the sen, in a he unveils ulhisiou, relates one 


Ku/e mitf Conflict contains <11 ,, . _ . home through the countryside to ‘ ' inc „ •. ,' HI 1 , . J" la ?ft 


Nash’s art' and appearance. His hfa BpS* "<TS 5 S 3 r ^Sn >- 2 T“fi 

.U-tnih-d analysis of om LM ***** was neat, unconvenuono yet him a powerful romanticism at odds ™ f?-L F c^ h 

rmnilv history as - case J ^ com- favZl^ 


lamuv iHMiiry ns a caw stuaiinl ; - wim uie suck skims nceuca ror com- f ' ,„,i 

an invaluable gemMloglcnl tK I of the naval career for which he had merc Ul art. “1 fell under the dis- ^rS r p ^J“i^SS ( ' 

is parked into u text only lsK i ^^B'nally been intended. His speech integrating charm of Pre-Raphael- 55 « Ilfs’ eri uit e h 

luiiK- Verb.il ui-nnoniy K ' was whty and Pracisej h.s articles itis ,n ”, he later recalled, llslng SSfa«'and tfraJnEs ^ 

nn m.Mimvss. No nne \ and autobiography are full of well- mU ed media, dense hatching aqd 161 formally *nd osvchMnSlc 

Iliis iNink only «»cc ran W h ! t^working |hs sur/fic« he later J described them) 


originally been mtenped. His speech integrating charm of Pre-Raphac 
was witty and precise ; his articles itisin ”, he later recalled, llsln 
and autoblogiaphy are full of well- m bied media, dense hatching an 


remained. 


Dyinchurch 


R. H. Wilcnski^ ndio identified a this book to give a more oblique 
dominant trend in modern painting explanation than he did previously 
and sculpture in the desire to move in the catalogue of the 1971 Nash 
closer to the forirml order of nrchi- exhibition, 
tenure. In 1933 Nash himself ni M «,i n « 

1 C’ C wUh tll S a »\Vrf^f.f °V n Tta „( s h^c, 'I°mWum 

?"L 5 “^vhkli“L ?oninWnod of "e V*. "*«*!*• '» JK'I 


ilS/wben 'the'v «’ook flu/veih mm- J'llcn.k' of %t& ^ 

nerleit impovorlriied the lav arNiu- considered decisions, the pruning of As _ Nash i 


One with n iwlirc letter to 2Via 

- stl0 " e Ital&l «ppSS- TUo 

^ «t. s T& late, i ie Ln Jt 


/nrtOflnrv aM 1 .U 41 Hi ICIlfllUll. UtHy HUM 1 UilUUI 

».7;«meTiriK; *«»** ln »S aSpTfere." 1 TUUstJfa ‘lR li r^ I .tf w iS^ 

.UhtunddoM: f-SWft quick,y bccame “nwiciing. 

ttfS-atS considered decisions, the pruning of As Nash ohservad, «my tingle metaphor for human tUfa.** bastion 
nt nut u*. gratttaai lanrfocane H,» associative iuxta- was th® exquisite but crippling sen- of certainty against the uncertain 
li ^Wuvessapan, rhySimfa Wardering of satlon of pins and needlre”. Turn- moods and motions of the water”, 

I our utidenifa • ft- . Jo nt cut there is big instead to Blake, he sought to as Causey infers, quickly adding 

been written b fag PohrX rare llll expand “Into Regions of Air”. A that the reader should beware ol 

figures, when they do appear in year at the Slade furthered his according Nash any systematic use 
landscapes, are anonymous an-d often maturity, teaching him, so he in- °* metaphor. 

alone. “ Pm no good nt all at vll- formed Gordon Bottom ley, a Throughout the book . the blo- 


fow nupils) cannot hut he grattfaj^ 
r 1 u> a work which achieves sa sail 


empire. In tentu-century tsaxony, « terror of the royal disci] 
too, friction was generated between 
the traditional tribal view of justice, *r . ■% 

essentially Fluid, customary, heroic, [V Afrh\I 7 Q T 
.and the view of church and king tJl LUW dl 

tliat justice was an absolute stand- 
ard, inextricably bound up with wggag ■ 
peace. Tliis friction was temporar- 

Slv diverted into victorious battle By D. J. A. MattlieW 
aaaiust pagans and into me founda- 

tuni of an empire. But whereas the S 

teaching of Muhommed provided WILLIAM , Et kaprlle : 
the Arabs .with e whole new com- T 


Northward with the Normans 


on the coSttHo he 193 G lu « s are oite " P oetic »*l visual ; 

International Surrealist exhibition fnShe eve Tho* ideals nnlv* 
held in London. Always hide- “ff " ot , h ‘ ffi* ft 2 ”? 

pendent of group dogma, he never if' 

tmhplrf ff]A ^iin'PnllQf rfAdirp fn POSSIOillty Ot tfichniCttl dfl' 

introduce the unconscious into art, j? Na ® h *5 art • his nieiliod 

nor could he follow the Ben Nlchol- S ft !}*“ 2 *? pCr |°f 

— fete, msrsffte’ 1 !"« S“« 


am for too interested in the charac- i vc ;r 

ter of landscape and natural forms ”, JLJ-JJL *? x th ? pnc . l C 

lie wrote in 1 S 34 , . . ever to a ban- S el L n * i ha conjunction 

don painting after Nature. . . . But S^j a --® O i^ aa ^ 1 i ,l u r '?i 00n lan<IscR P e 
I want a wider aspect, a different « un 


me period 
ot Crystal- 
Landscape 


I’m no good nt ell at vll 


Throughout the book the blo- 


He shows an admirable capacity to place. Tim premature bid I nr eleven lb cuuury. The llmi 

Interpret mid conceptualize, quite central I wit iui) united tins nmtli m Nurm.ni piincr ci«-n altw ran 

iqiart from his skills in research, resistance tu, and Mispicnm uf. riu- empli-isi/eil anil e^nia lcdiiw 

in conti'ovei'sy and as a stylist, llnitlish king's inieniimi>. In tbrse uf ilu: dtfiu nines «f *«« 


lage life”, Nash said. “ Remember,” greater feeling for form and shapes graphical information is disarmingly 
lie wrote, “ I don’t care for human R . n d , a WQ y °‘ , se l ej, , 1 ,8 things more inconspicuous. We are only told 
Tuutu-e excent sublimated ar as simple, made whole . Blit up until about Nash’* nervous breakdown in 


angle of vision.” 

Refusing to confine himself to 


nature except sublimated or as simple, made whole . But up until 
puppets, monsters, masses formally , lands capo drawings, even 

related to Nature ”. when they lock an invented, imac- 


about Nash’s nervous breakdown in 
1921 by way nf an explanation of 


can bo equated mentally, but visu- 
ally there remains a divide. 
Causey, therefore, rightly eon* 


uwuul jiuftuus uuu i>»v -.re hi guiiuvycjsy uuu tu u eiyiisi. niiiuu.i , — : r , 1 . 1 , i„ t 

mm of an empire. But whereas the S== ; Sgg ' ■ ' ■ ' Thera is so much good sense about unprnpilinus (lines the Nnnnans ib»* iiitpli»Mi|iiiis ol ilium « 

teaching of Muhommed provided willtam E KAPRLLE : his way of nrcseiithifl the problems, arrived, mid William 1 cniiiiuiicd m michi! and tmln.iry pusttimi. ib 

the Arabs , with a whole new com* , ’ ' , , . .. . dlscussino die evidence and indeed blunder in dealing with ihc pri»!» are .tl-v* tun more argumms 

munlty etliic, the moral energy of The Norman Conquest of the North assessing the historians, tbnt bis loins there until c UUU), when he ehupici.s ilc-iluift with «W»I» 

the Ottoiiian bouse was limited to Hie Region and its Transrorination, occasional high-handed ways with cither sniv hix errors nr at Iasi fell yuthiti The f irs»t drab bmu 

developing sacral kingship, a con- 1000-1135 dcMils and his ironic comments on strong enough to initiaie a mure aliened liccull.iiilics of Ndrtln* 

cept vrtiicb, thougli It gave rise to 329 p®. Croom Helm. £ 14 . 95 . post and prosent will be excused, effective colnnfomg mnvi-mvm. Only land and 1 lu> HauUhrw al Yfliwn 

some areal art, could oply paper L ‘ ... .... . - ... », 

over me cracks in Saxon society. 


when they lack an invented, imac- his therapeutic venture into stage- 
inative element, are liauntiiigiy model making. (His interest in 


developing sacral kingship, a con- 
cept widen, though it gave rise to 
some areal art, could only paper 


and ultimately, indeed, helped to 
rend It asuhder. 

Layser’s ' book looks beneath the 


UIJLUmiiH MIC UVIMVIIVV u.tii imimi ...i.iiuh ...... . .. 1 _ , -.j 

assessing the historians, tbnt his loins there until c HMD, when In* cbuptci.s du.ilum vnth mwvfr 
occasional high-handed ways with cither sow his errors nr ut last W*lt rotimi Tin* first »tMji mbm 
dcMils and his ironic comments oil strung enough to initi.iio a more (illegt-d jieciili.iriiic^ of Nonin* 
post and present will be excused, effective coluulviug muvvtneni. Only l.uul jud tlu* Uanbhry oi xortan 
Tlic book is a pleasure to road, then, by extending Norm.ni b.isri. m ,md m lines fur the fun«w«j 
since tlic general argument is pre- 11 custleries " into the uplands tint I l-ugllslt soriety id Jmtn. 
seined cleiuJv, with well-articulated so reducing the strongholds i»t tin* discuses tin* Yorkshire Danw* 
sections, and die style throughout dissidents, was life in tiio lowland-. ( ntd th<‘ Uoldnn llntik in or<wii 


stage 
ed the 
:turcs.) 
oi\ the 
certain 


.. « I i . « ovittvu liuuu ivj tTivit wLirut uvuihuu nu iuvm'lui^ kiv ?ii» uiglioids «u’ the discusses tin* Yorkshire Dondtj n« t r.ntnrimi . - . ,•> 

From the Hrst mm of this book, sections, ami die style throughout dissidents, was life in clio id i>— Huld.m Hook inojtij|l home with a minor injury nod re- brolheri Is not investigated. Nor 

WilNam E. KapoUe displays a force- ; s j, r i s j. nnd ur hane. rendered less precarious. Domesday xliow lw»w the Nnrmuns nfaji r„ r p ^“^ y ^ r »i Se r« V ^^l a » tu,,,led t0 Flanders a few months Nash s niai 1 inge discussed, 

full even occasionally t concoited, Book thus records for Yorkshire u resintciured HiiglUh vOUp *1 v 1 ! u C . e Lif°r lt ni lflte , r as an official .war artist. Pea- though it lusted throughout the 


in his landscapes. Moreover his dint they reflect only q second-hand important questions remain un- 
symbolism does not immediately romanticism. answered. A brief mention is made 

disclose its content. Nash. Andrew Th . N . . . 0 f the influence of John Nnsh’s oil 

Causey argues, realized that mean- twentieth century ^ He served at the technique on Paul, but after that 
ingful imagery “requires not oitiy Pront^ in thrYiSi Salient wa! sent tho relationship between the 
Bklll in presentation but a degree |lome wlth a i, inor i n j ur y ni f d re . liroLhers Is not Investigated. Nor 


buysei 5 iuuu inucbhi u*c ~ "_i u.. 

surface of tenth-century Saxon f»d, evep . occasionally 
history, beneath the great political ^ hS 

successes of the OrtonJan dynasty, h« justified by hfa ruAievoment. Ho 


•l. I. /i i-iii ic Mi-Asniii Ait n« n com. Book rcctirih for Yorkshire u rest met m 

nlcx socfetv wiSi the country nm'tit settlement problem that was much mid were 
ptex society, witn rno country noun roonr than for tlu? rest of the i.L.. „v.-» 


mere description j, is landscape* C 6 ^rato? o ThS ^ poetic TiSnnnces 
continue the mulitibnal English in Nasli’s art Drnvvh.e [nf.^mmPon 

is w strsitR it*™* 1 tsa« 

'f - 1 u .i C Nash speclivo, pliotogrophs mid an his- 

nfnci! lr S D K»nf(n e »mn 0 Ph.-rUn^ U tfl ry, llO WOaVCS lOROtllPl' SOlirCO 

material, mmlopios uiid deduct inns 

Ilk iCCtGii nkfll W itll Q force Pic title imn J 1 hook nf iTrie/ir 

but insistent, phurged with sweet- | >nt | a 0 t r .. ct P i U f ]1 p x l i: 

thf jHS!i kr\ al d xpe ^tl & • labyrinthine invomUlon 

J.® J , i 1 i on, fe|“ ,.jf * , ^ ' y not unlike the sense of journey- 

unreal • 1 lioiinn cerkntn plocc^i iv\a 'fcuuuk turuivpQ 

such us Wittonhnni Clumps, had for “ g tl * “JJJ “* ]“ S K!*]* 

Nash particular associations with J* “ ® a,av 1 ° s “ ,u L 1 . lllr ,? 1 u » 


lusted throughout the , cls e images reverberate with coin 


'n I me n Tl uslo n s ° Th e ' ro n eJr ' i h I « Is “trnggle agninat earthly limitation?, 

Ll, Ills n.nio IMKiTT, i» to 0 , 1 , ^rancatcd n,mir"'" s ThJ Gulden 

explain the sensation. Nash himself oinluSn nt hir.u 1 !„!»? 

was fond of quntitig’ n line of SJ ^ ce*n y Iii« 


Cordon TtmimnleyN .ih.u ' parse 
phrased llluke: “ ilia greutuM 


through tlic sky. 

. From the start of liis career Nash 


McrMyliiicaiidriio kin„- .tau Cu„,Wl«.a,ra,l,cly,|c ... b, ^ i flf.KK 5-3. rfM.hSk "A - W. ,»*l. Htcad lott cnblVfSfmonT. m,d.,i ' fletweei. 1921 and 193S Nnsh wa. 

saft^s^rsau! rrwsia ssss jsrsss'stira-a fin «i..« « k r.< r ^ • «“»•«» »«. — > « ">■> — 

«a .“ommop ****£">» jf« ssn r:, h ‘‘ gj; b llac nT . a f u~: r r ^a\^c 

lurnmliiin ,,t ,b, IS - U 6 i> dllU IjlCir ICglOnS 

Kiiwi'trr. hm.inl, — - - - coil bo dosolv oxnmlncd. F.ncb see- ecemeirlc, wlrli n tie. leu of honked 


" sliAi'cd aspirations and a common sor urowa «u mu su «r m«>u ...» v .n.. n . : 

svs(e>iu nf values ra khm oven rebel- of many others, bttt die general took ndviiiiingo of ids ilqnih to in- perlml iiinl ahiiw the i-tailiiitl itmih 
ffons recurring ot° fairly froquoiU conception of his work is original- stall a southerner, Tostig, lit his formation n( the area durum the 


as patron 


Tlio author 


standard ground of Ills subject’s ideas, or of a so-cullrd "patronage policy 1 


By Judith McLure 


English Ufo of- Gregory, F. Homes the literary loriim and conventions without first enquiring into Jnliu * 
Sudden, reacted to tnese formidable in which titoy were expressed. As own sources, to jmigv wlu-thcr _ »*r 
problems by ' electina bp write not a result, Gregory’s actions as pope not ho was relying on inhumation 


JEFFREY RICHARDS i and times" study m two paris. tno 

n*A first dealing with Gregory’s life in 

at .L» Ito historical context, drown almost 

The -Life alia Times of Gregory the fln tirely from his letters, lii 6 second 
' ' , ' • , being an ancdytlcoA treatment of 

309 pp. Routicdge and Kegan Payi. Gregory’s thought, token from his 
E 9 JS' • otitor writings, Hie result, which 

'0 7100 0340 3 appeared in 1905 , was a subptpntlal 


Miiwi-vrr. r-jgr- • - - - • -- 

. 4 *Mr»^%hn t o»ul th .JJf Jenny Houscgo 

Mrimgri. l-‘m example. j — 

man %i*nlriiuMit el tlwJJJJLd ?r« 

f.liUlded li * Hill ail ween#*" V YANNI FETSOPOULOa j 
m'Hiiomlc hrigouilFlte Kju mg 


con bo closely examined. Each see- geometric, wlrli n design of hooked 
rion has an introduction and a dc- bands in red and blue which can 
scription of Individual pieces ns woll bo seen n two ways depunding on 


os a map, in which the area under 


which colour is taken as the ground 
and which as the design. Caucasian 


discussion is ringed. Where pro- and which ns the design. Caucasian 
veuonce Is in doubt, groupings are kilims are often grander, more 
wndp on the basis of .structure and fIn , ol y woven, but generally Jack the 
design. Modern political boundar* su btlciy or tho host Anatolian 
les hnVe not been included. Thin f xam » las ' } d ® »' ,t . understand, 
kilims of the Alenno reclrtn. for ex. however, why Mr Petsopoulos lias 


of Ids ittiontions. 


rimes is no more reliable lliuu tliai 
of his life. . He Rives the reader 


£ 9 - 75 . • otiter writint 

. .0 /100 0340 3 . appeared in 

SSC 1 — ' ■ StSm work .rat 

" T<to life of Pope Gregory tho Grrof 
: appears tu ffast gliince t moat fruit. comnas 
■ ■ ful subject fop a biographer.- A 
: largo- quantity, though by no -means constderaoie 
. All, M.tai writings survives f it ** 

. idcltidM 1- works- -Which ■■ execcW appeaeed in i 
IrnhtehSe Intellectual .Influence' in. “ ve L w 1 -: 
subsequent centuries, 'and e collec- he -cnosc 
;tloh .of rich in information secondary ■ 

• i, ifdibut Us activities as tiop^ifl w 5 il "Tl«W“ [ pn] 
^as Ipsight into Wa -dfaractee. -sums , hf* 

■-. ; and methods. . Gregorys 'period in' f* i wagory 
' .iccleriasncal office ' and bla .ponti- included sha 


Murray l. e: 


literature. He writes that he him- 


mass, to reappraise 
Jjwit in *e .light of 
ole amount of rtsearc 


,i. « k «t. n i reC « r i j In - e w *^ self regards them as Inaccurate, and 
rhe book 1 ms a wide scope, of use in on authoritative work like this 
liotih to tho scholar as a work of such misleading terms should have 
reference as well as to those more bacn- abandoned, 
interested in the illustrations. It -rh* u nn i. i. . nn 

colour^ R Pily lI>at n0t Sl1 8r ° ^ ? ersi8n - kilims,- particularly those 


of Tostig >s ear! ,. 6fl text; .tt' fa .’also- tiiq fl ret serious # S?»b the Caspian sea along northern 

northerners could devoted solely .to tapestry £ 55 ® ■J.iEfflfi. l «S»t Irpn. South Persian kilims, however, 

southerner »f« *r ^ jfiutl! .goven rugs. Until recently these r p n m . r in i ■%!!," W ? ^ fare better. No attempt has been 

Tosilf’a rul», porltig* -have leaded to be largely ignored. "J 8116 to ■ assess provenance further, 

had more success «r}*t ^ 9 [ gfvfcn scant mention )n , books aora e, B r QbabW eighteenth than suggesting that most; of them 

more d^plv involved { Ibqut the better known pile rogs, rnSBiieJ^ fir. arc thought toTiava been i woven by 

dom than ti»« author /•'T gChe pioneer publication on oriental i?- s . contoming .flpral motlfs the Qasliqa’i. one of the largest 

ilklinwi to admit- ' weaves 4 wa 4 From ths Bosnhor- f cr inA classical Qttont^n tribal confederations in Fore- There 

Tnuw j. j.- md nfihe Saimfrlcand- FTat Wrin^Vun. jradHlnn. Others, from the ls.not even a mention of the other 

u Bergarntf-Balikesir area of North- major tribes In- tfae south/ the 

W “* A ““ U *- , ^P reIs ’ K **™*®! 1 or ihe Lor,, though i, I. 

Peodcre tq Accept 5 nc "tydcd' along with other . 


asm 


-ficatp .t»0*Q)4)j-' Cpdnclded with ijh*. ^ J nd o tit took , and world the. Interpretations invalid orhighly lmponam more deepl.r invoiveu ■* 

■ portotat political atad aocial develop- view*?.: . * . ;• suspect. The area In . which ’ v ^nJF*** dom than tiw author R 

■ the ,^ Ss S5 tIn f Empire and : WhHe rids effort to uncover rite RicWds’s own research has Jain LVm?^ tnClinod «o admir- 

-Oermenlc ■ KJngdoms -.of -the roots -of -Gregory's actions in his has been Gregory’s policies with rn^V^h ^ _ L . P ; Towards tiie end 

;Wesiv. many _o£ whi cli he observed own , writings fa commendable, its regard to the episcopate in . Sicily Jct^^rhe reader must U *n eacpwivolf ^^Slpard! 

' -* n[ i Ao - m ® hejnfluenced. . execution ft fundamentally flawed “id in Italy. This ft Indeed an jSSJSSrf .ft- jjj* o| .idniion as 

: T)urinc :lhs lifetime, and - particu. by the auriior’s unwillingness to ex- extremely interesting field of inves- sober virtues pf I jmet feeder* tq accept 

■ Jw'ly.Jn the two and a half centprie^ plore.thflt sources in any depth. He tfgatioh, for which the' letters pro- - uaden * rito belated aj 

r jaftef bji d^ath; . adBPCts of his Hfe tes. made little Use of Gregory’s vide ian. abundance of information, — - — , - • north. This. Has 

.. \and sctiqbsw^ recorded IP Yvibus -works , other . then Ae letters, and Is and much of this ft discussed in the '. duriog^ : sol«eTbing ^iTAeBM 

i gwracj^nts^apd in throe LiUfis... fherpfow Unable to deal in any bttr text Bup Richards argupf ' that The Chronicle of Battle Abbe v whan, typ»O»HX, en0 *J*u *5b»t ^ 

' ■ volume of^ the most' schematic and .auperficial Gregorys, interventions were, pert edited, Iran siaiod, and introduced bv «plananoa , af * 

‘ * A «• rare: advantage way: with major questions such ft. of a darofuily planned policy, aimed Eleanor Seam, has recemW been geoerophkal di*tn^4, iJtt ^. 

’ , u < S f J ra ;i:K?«^ - ,h « s c * u ? e * and nstnro-of Gregofe?* sit installtqg his nominees « bishops published ( 370pp7 CJLa rlo Aon 3 ?!^- «nt t»p<ri of cerM* P rC ~ ^ 


t?ai?fta^M^m5?ved a nor^Si 0 19 822 ^8.®>' Wtjton in the lau cefteSt IdeaJ.weU ' Clj vrot-k. on 7 klilma; . Xft great 
SxMctotiofft V* r ^? r , of. lbe twelfth century, the sens*. #^1*4 -llsr ^ in the quantity and 

expectations he Had of the candid- chronicle ■ ntay be described u uie manneriiSu do wti P" 0 ^. tf*yMuabiy pF tbc illiMtratimis * Mn«r 

S& MM&ra VeaoivTo^* casebook V Enl rhhJwirt, te^fVo^W^g 

a & .ply opal ffllc, not.Eir j 

mo Pwto fei Niue,- out also scattered -.first-hand account of the. r»ti iriTinwortaflC* instance, hta no !e« ihdi« m- 

No? U win l ^ir dA ?? U u t i # * 0, ie a P^Mdedoveyhr IjfaitiT .oato ptMW» 9 * ? ’^IhstratioHQ^rfijSi , nipens 
5 ?r yp* j £ m ' ^9 b** Jflhu tlie If himself, Where legal; derisions . acbSmmfnt '3 ' v8rI ?Hons in e,qlfcScUlflr^ie s 

• 5arWRL-’SLiaK» --jBStfaaSff/ <: I w ,h0 " ntt 0< • ^ 


centuries.' Among tlie most intcresr- 


my. story ‘ comes of the greatest Jvjd boon preoccupied wirii the sky. 
definiteness .’ 1 His early drawings sought 10 capture 

, the elusive lumlnarity of the sky 
Similarly wldt Nosli’s frequently nt night, With the nn.sot nf the 
recurring symbols, ihu luddur, tho Second World -War ho observed how 
soa, Min, moon, birds, ilm path or It became like a ImvorliiR, tin oaten* 

Iqg hawk. Ho wns Imuntod hy flic 
name the Simninrds had given to 
imrachiivos in 1 I 10 Civil War, "tho 
Rose of Death Now metaphors 
„ , : , ... wore ennetod before his eyes, ns flia 

Reucrnliy agreed time they must sky blossomed with flowers. Pro- 
hnve woven some kilims, even If eluded from flying beemiso of hfs 
Precise attributions uro 11 m yot asthma, lie peopled the sky with 
pnssiuic. magnolias, battling figlHor-pIancs, 

It is a pity tlmt more cihnopra- smnke-t racks ot dead or diimngod 
pbical detail Ims nut been included ninchinos. “Mv ambition wns just 
— rho essays by three different Hint of poor Icarus", ho wrote in 
authors aro really too general to bo the essny “ Aerial Flowers — to bo 
of much use— for the diffusion of nble to launch into, ilia nit of my 
similar desigi.s over a wide area can, own volition end to sutlaln my flight 
sometimes at least, be partly ex- like n bird." Equally obsessed with 
plained by a shared ethnic or cut* death, having felt premonitions of 
tural orisic* among the weavers. The his own since the loss of Ids father, 
author explains this lack, by suiting he saw thpt It minht be the solution 
how ethnographical studies with an to the problem of how to fly. " Pop- 
art historical objective havo tended sonnlly I feel tbnt if dcuih cun give 
inevitably to duell on tlie situatinn us that, death will bo good.” 
wltidn living memory, imd-thot thl* Me gave expression to this ballet 
has limited value in assessing kiliin* ja the . ftto. u Eclipse of the Shn- 
made earlier But at the same lima flower “/Here tlie flower risis irico 
such, an outline would have thrown die cky to moot the sun. It js shown 
valuable, light on the background of momenurily eclipsed by a dark disk, 
the people who wovo them. . This js w fti | 0 its earrtilv body sinks baCfc 
a different approach, however, and w the ground. The -poetic idea con- 
one in which reliable information is cerning the spirituaJ affinity of Ify*. 
scarce. Mr* Petsopoulos has- nrnbgbly tog matter. to. the Hfe^lvlng shn re- 
been wise to neglect iti *wul to con- v liberates- -In tlie mind, but -fiqds 
centrate on a highly successful supris^ngiy awkivard expression In 
visual approach. His book is much v fsual terms. Nevertheless ibe' bold 


books some, n r ®kabW eighteenth vban suggesting that most; of 

i rues cbntury, with broad horizontal arc ihougnt toTiave been wot 

rientai S* n . ds containing flora! motifs Die Qasfiqa'i. one of the I 
derived from the classical Ottoman h-lbal confederations In Pare. 


riy- ntedfti 
dJfficUlti 


Bgjw subject there are oop version to .aacetieftm, the in- in iipppiw 
k 8ra.i r - WfwlWrittg a hgbtennjant and the tensions he to understi 
of ' Gregory’s . life, ^00 ■ experienced Id bis Inner life, Ms Hon the 1 



attributions are now 
.|cogntzed os extremely general and 
K®“ inaceurate, but. at least an 
lucd pieces ^ cen ma ^° ro Publicize 

i,y^ nr d Rqtsbpoulbs'A honk takes 
It-® aoyeral steps further, and 
|]WIJI certainly become the stand- 

ErPna^K ^! OI \ HlJJtna: . Xte great 
F«flgtb lies In die quantity and 
the illustrations. . Most 
L» oooks have tended to show only 
Kb - e * 5 - ea ?h ' group} -here 

severe l-^the Konya re- 




At a Standstill 

That statue, thtit cast 
Of mg solitude':"- 
Has found its niche ■ 

III this kitchen , 
where I do not eat -. ■ 

; . Where the bathtub stands 

Upon cat feet — 

. . I did not advance • , , „ 
l chariot retreat ' 


to be recommended. originality of this and other urn- 

'll: there is too little background in flower paintings confirms Dr 
KHinis, Chinese and Exotic Rugs Causey’s argument that Nash here 
Juft an excess of Indigestible facts at transforms sadness Into exultation, 
the expense of the rugs. There are death into a celebration, 
not enough illustrations, and fre* ■ 

qtlent mention is made or rugs that — 

are not illustrated at all. > Murray L. 

E 4 )»nd , baa. travelled extwuively, 

though it ft irritating ■ to be con* £ • 

stoutly reminded of it. , He Has. X 7h * 0,1 ,r M 


however,; put painstaking research v _ ue 
into his . nook, and anompted to A lHc 
come up wftit new conclusions. And x spo* 
ho has certainlv helped to put on -j- 
tho map orens about whirii iittla lias A ** « » 
been 1 known. But the rug weaving J- 
of these places is, with notable ex- I £ Qit' 4 i 
captions, less rich and varied than 1 j ' 
that of the Middle Ea^t. Here the I £ Pr,c « 


I THE METAPHYSICAL POffS 

X Spoken Lf Main Pot/, hi, tan 

■j. Daniei . J?.f>n 

f ** 11 ijiar.sgs* lq r.nw.i i .it/ 
jC coenpic. cultural ircvt •••■-! 
a. LixoV Engi-ati ar-j ivi'i i ’ 
J- kur.-*T: f In-;:, 


Prlu M.M sl -.— 


book are indeed that —namely China. >- 
• Monuolia Eastern Turkestan, V. 

" India.-rNorth Afrira and ihe ‘Balkans ^ 
-=-birt *Mt* ; Rlft.nl’ s book fells ■ m 5 : 
m lrnng oi>» inis qnnYny in iVieir ruv.s. >‘ 


a 1 Q Feat* W , q*. 

pwlmani, IIS Cliw.no Cieit Pt* 4 , 
London Vi.C 9 Its. Mi.- 
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Incurables inventoried 


By Paul Needham 


Gcsamtkatulag dor Wlegciulruckc. 
lip ml VIII : Hike von Rcpgow-Fliilic. 
GW 9256-10101 

404pp. Stuttgart : Anton Hierse- 

n'lBmi. DM. 320. 


The Geflumtfcrthrtog der Wit’gt’n- 
drucke (Comprehensive Catalogue 
of Incunabula) hos been in progress 
for ' more than seventy-five years. 
When it U complete, it will describe 
In detail every surviving edition 
printed by types in fifteenth-cen- 
tury Europe. This tltandc task was 
begun at a time more optimistic ami 
stable-seeming than the present ; for 
who, in 1904, might have dreamt 
that long before the Gesamtkatalag 
was even halfway through its course, 
|u parent city, Berlin, would be 
split between two nations and 
divided by a lethal wall ? 

The history of the Gesaintkatalog 
has been shaped by the wars of 
(his century. Before the First World 
War preliminary steps were taken 
with an extensive inventory of in- 
cunabula, particularly in German 
and Austrian libraries. A sample 
volume of 400 entries was pub- 
lished (1910), and then a more 
finished catalogue of single-leaf 
printing only (1914). The first 
volume of the Gesamtkataloa (GW) 
proper did not appear until 1925, 
and six more volumes followed in 
the between-war years at sn en- 
couraging pace, describing some 
9.300 editions. One fascicle of die 
eight] i volume was published in 
1940, but failed to reach many sub- 
scribers outside Germany. After the 
Second World War, and the division 
of Berlin, tlio GW archives were 
preserved In what became the (East) 
German State Library, and sevorai 
of its pre-war workers continued 
their dutiBs there, providing in- 
valuable continuity. Mora than 
three- decades, and numerous or- 

f vnittttional and financial obstacles, 
ntervened before publication 
resumed. The five fascicles making 
up Volume Vlll were issued be- 
tween 1972 and 1978. They contain 
about 850 entries, OF which some- 
what more than half have been 
taken over, with slight reworking, 
from the effectively cancelled 
fascicle oE 1940. 

GIV now describes, alphabetic- 
ally by author or, for anonymous 
writings, conventional tltlo, about 
10,100 editions, its latest author 
being die Roman epitomize r 

Floras. It is not known bow many 
flfteonth-contury editions survive — 
GW itself must eventually provide 
die answer— but the total probably 


f.«lls between 25,000 and 10.000, 
tvhic-li is to say chut GIV is cur- 
rcuily sum e where between one-third 
and iwo-fiftlis complete. The grout 
tnujiirity r>f the iiicuimble editions 
awaiting entry in GIV are tint im- 
rccnrdeil, being listed or described 
with vii eying degrees of detail in 
any of hundreds of catalogues, bib- 
liographies a ml monographs, not 
least in Ludwig I la in's R vital onion 
hihliographicum (1826-38), which 
CIV is intended eventually to re- 
place. Bin the full, unified record 
awaits the cum plot ion of GW — an 
event which, at the present rate of 
progress, no one yet born is at all 
likely lo witness. Such a prospect, 
gloomy perhaps for those eager to 
have all the facts now, or soon, is 
none rho less inspiring for its sug- 

f ;esrioii of an implicit fulfill in the 
asting value of scholarship. We 
have here a secular equivalent io 
the labours of die BoIIniidist 
fathers, or of the Benedictines of 
Saint-Maur. 

The principles of description in- 
corporated iu GW VIII are still 
essentially those found in the first 
volume of 1925, Including extensive 
quasi -facsimile transcriptions, assign- 
ment where necessary of printer, 
place of printing, ana approximate 
date (for most Incunables Jack at 


least one, and very often all three, 
of these details), identification of 
the types, and suiiemcuis of format 
Hint ‘culltirimi. The present i: of 
woodcuts is noted but not analysed. 
The most conspicuous change is in 
ihc census of cuiiies. The pro-wur 
vein m os often did not li.sL all re- 
corded copies of each edition, where- 
as the latest entries hi Volume Vlll 
attempt complete listings. Some 
aspects of the descriptions now seem, 
111 the light of recent advances in 
bibliographical ter>ini<|iio and 
•theory, rul her old fashioned. No 
notice is given to ilu* Several, usu- 
ally easily determined, sizes of 
punor on which iticuttuhlus were 
minted. The collations arc not in- 
frequently deficient. They do not 
always identify the conju&ncy nr 
noil -con jugney of leaves ; single 
leaves ill sen ed within or hetivevii 

a uircs are iimhigiimisly described ; 

tore seems to be no principle for 
describing cancel leuves. Although 
filV’s own guide iu the descriptions 
states Hint format is determined "in 
accordance with the folding of the 
sheet " of paper, this is by nu moans 
always the case. 

Hie numerous early editions 
printed on half-sheets of puper are 
described simply os quartos, as if 
they were printed on full sheets 


Of types and tattle 


By John Dreyfus 


DAVID McKITTliRICK (editor) > 

Stanley Morison and D. B. Updike j 
Selected Correspondence 
251pp. Scolnr Press. £15. 


Some readers will recall Stanley 
Mori. so n as editor of tile TLS from 
1945 to 1948. So It should be made 
clear that this selection from his 
correspond on co with the Amcricun 
scholar-printer D. B. Updike begins 
In 1919 and ends with Updike's 
deaili iu 1941 ; most of the 1c tuns 
Ui this sc lea luii were written 
between 1921-26, and there ura mine 
from I lie period 1931-36. 

The main topics arc typography 
(especially typographical history), 
liturgical printing, and religion. 
Both correspondents protest ad that 
they had difficulty In writing for 
publication. For Updike thoro had 
to bo " endless rearrnngomant and 
revision ” while Morison found it 
hard to ovoid being what he culled 
donnish and " scientific "- But oa 
their acquaintance ripened into 
friendship (quickened from 1924 by 
Morison’s visits to America), the 


tone of iheir letters became more 
informal, forceful and clutrucicrislic. 
Morison looked buck us « Cutliollc 
convert to the dny.s before iho 
Reformation when there oxlsied u no 
tribe of people wh.i thought thill 
the Catholic church wus a sort of 
automatic machine intn which you 
put a cent and pulled nut n dollar’s 
worth «( infallible chncolutc M . To 
which the Episcopalian Updike re- 
joined that he hud boon kept out 
of ihc Roman Catholic Church moro 
tliun anything else by " the plmiso 
of six or seven words at ihc end of 
the definition of * infulliblllty * In 
which the Pope Is made independent 
of the Church". 

Neither, man nppenrs to have 
seriously influenced the other's roll- 

3 ions beliefs, hut this ciirrvxpon- 
once shows iheir ahiliiy to cum- 

E lement und su extend each at tier's 
ntiv/lcugc of liturgical printing, and 
of prtiiiini., history- -including gos- 
sip, to which V will come buck later. 
Built men gave a groat don I of 
thought to evolution of u contain- 
pnivry style In lypnftniphy ui u rlitu* 
when, a.i Updike pul it, huiulhouks 
wore iippcurliig “ by which we shall 
soon be able in make fools of 
ourselves iu any historic style ". Yet 
despite Ids misgivings ghaut the 
rucuulug of ol«| typefaces, Undiko 
was quick to install at Ids Merry- 


Neo-classical facades 


By Anthony Hobson 

J. U. LOUDOUN:^ ■ 

James. Scott' and William Scott, 

Bookbinders 

J 1 S^7 S |S“ r 4 Pr “- ** 


Apart from. two short accounts of 
Cobden-Sanderson (one by «. 
German, the other, by .a Dane), this 
Is the first monograph on any 
pre-modern British bookbinder for 
over fifty years. The core of the 
book Is a list of blndiugs by James 
Scott which die -author has identi- 
fied by an .exact study of the tools 
«>d rolls used oh signed examples. 
Each- is described and almost alt 
ere Illustrated. Introductions des- 
cribe . James’s UEe, in so far as It 
can :be reconstructed from docu- 
ments and other- sou row, and his 
characteristics as a finisher. A 
simile? 1 Illustrated catalogue of 
WiHlam . Scott's fifteen ’ known 
. binmhgs follows-. There are eighteen 
plates, of tool? end three., indexes, 
one . gen era K the others of books 
bound' by. the two Scotfis 1 and of 
the Ideations of their btodibed. The 
: result Is a. work of unusual interest, 
which brine? to Jffe the career of 
an almost forgotten artist of great 

originality. 

~ Nothing Is known -. of ■ James 
Scorts date of birth ok origins: Be 



mlses off the High Street. At die 
end of 3776 he received the com- 
mission to bind the presentation 
copies to George HI and Queen 
Charlotte of Junes Bealtte’s Essays. 
Their Majesties "took particular 
Notice of the Binding and the 
King" (no mean judge of a well 
bound book) " was much pleased to 
find they excelled so much In that 
way at Edinburgh". About 1778 
Scott was employed to carry out a 
wholesale roaecoration of spines 
and to rebind a few medieval menu- 
scripts la the Marquess of Lothian's 
library gt Newbattle Abbey. Three 
years later he presented bound 
copies of the Foulls Press Paradise 
host, 1770, to the King and to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Hie Society expressed . their appre- 
ciation by electing him on Associate 
Member. 

One of rhei many merits of Mr 
Loudoun’s book is his willingness— - 
rare among British binding histor- 
ians— to discuss questions of style. 
James Scott was evidently not con- 
[tout only to. turn out . the . plain 
work that provided other members 
of. his profession with their Hveli- 
hood but longed to bo employed on 
grand and dramatic compositions. At 
toe outset of his career he ordered 
a set of rococo and chinoiserie tools 
derived from Cldppon dole's Direc- 
tor. Some pf the bindings of this 
period are . remarkably similar to 
Chippendale . mirror, frames Three 
years later a seednd, neo-classic, set 
mis out for him, based on plates in 
Robert end James Adam's. Works, iit 
Architecture! , His style, however, 

;. underwent no. abrupt change. Todfs 
-uMd bn jme ' 
,i*iAe fr vits ' kdtf ' affkfftg - effects 


were achieved by arranging neo- 
classic motifs in denVellc patterns. 

Scott experimented with three- 
dimensional effects by placing pairs 
of columns in perspective, with com- 
positions based on oval or lenticular 
panels and with contrasting areas of 
stained and mottled calf. He had a 
fine (though not very straight) eye 
for lettering and owned eleven 
roman and italic alphabets of dif- 
ferent sizes. Mr Loudoun considers 
that " only five binding designs em- 
body tools that allude to the 
theme? of* die works contained". 
But surely Moses exhorting the 
Israelites Is a 4 appropriate on Bibles, 
Psalters and Scotland's Opposition 
to the Popish Bill as are Urtis and 
Greek key-patterns on a Horaco, a 
thistle on The Works of the Cale- 
donian Bards and Minerva in 
hooped skirt and helmet, doubling 
I tlimk for Britannia, .-on Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations ? 

"To be at the head of my Frol 1 - 
tossion u$ a Tradesman, hus been 
JF*!! Shall be tlia Study of my 
Life , Scott informed the Secretary 
of the Scottish Antiquaries, adding 
sombrely, "however much that 
Ambition may hurt me as to Money 
matters". Here surely is a first muf- 
fled buglc-call of the Romantic 
Movement; the artist proclaims hh 
devotion to hie high calling and his 
indifference to . mundane circum- 
stance. The result was • disaster. 
Already In 3778 James Scott seems 
to have found difficulty In paying 
his assessment for tax. By 1780 ha 
PWftLtWfl years*, rant* arid hi* lend- 
ilord ,broughv-rin - Bcilrip, loir . serines* 
. tration. HU >iatWq hflpeatV iff dir^C- 


nf paper twice fultled. Rut these 
tiCVUHalimi’C ctiultl lie ludj'.ctl uj-aiust 
viri liall.v “II ciitaluijiie-i uf iiii'iui- 
ubulu, forgo or .small, old nr reeeut. 
und tin- ediitirs oV tiW mir.lt t with 
justice reply iluu .the giiiaiiiic scope 
of Hieir nutlet taking does tint ri-.il 
isiietrlly pet mil evrrv hiimogr.iplt 
j l' ii I refiiieiiieitl. 

i-ni- all its wviiliU uf desetipiive 
detail, till" lllll.si alu.iys In- some- 
l It i n f* less ill, in .i full scale biblio- 
graphy of it ten n aides. Its editors are 
removed front easy m i ess to copies 
of ninny tif the editions they 
describe. Of alntoM 7,400 iiu im.thles 
in the old I'rnss i-itt Stall 1 J.ihi.uy. 
only some 500 remained iu vvliui 
hecume K««| Reel in (KHloild ailtli 
liiMutl inclinable? have lieen 
acquired since). Tim libraries nf 
Western Europe and the United 
Suites cannm piaciicably send their 
hiildiugs to l'-.is( Rerlm fur ev.mtiii- 
uiinti, und :t great quantity uf tile 
(MV editors’ work iint-si lie dune 
with the (lid of photocopies. As use 
fill us these urc, Hi ere are (-mini less 
bibliographical questions that 
sintjily cannot he resolved through 
their medium. 

fit a more perfect world GIF’s pro- 
gress would be taster, Jiiil perhaps 
some day it will lie. But far-off though 
its completion dine lies, (MV is al- 


mnuni Press tin* versions nf the 
fifteem U-cc.murv Puliplulus ruiii-iu 
und its slightly Inter Rludo italic 
wltich the English Monotype foot- 
pony produced in 1921 at M»»ri son's 
iur.ltg.itioit- |,uler Uptlike was auuui:' 
the first Anieriruit printers to use 
Miirisoii's Times New Rom. in |«»r 
bookwork, lit conjunct ion with F.h«: 
Gill's Moo-uype I’erpeuta Tilling, 
also cum ill is. stoned by Moiisott and 
used by him iu the wnu- com 
biitaUnn. 

One of the many virtues of David 
Me Kilt crick's excellent tniiuducuou 
is thut it includes u most illiiiiiin.il 
itif* exchange of let lets between 
Updike and Olivet Simon on the 
dangers of "period" m illusive ’* 
typogi apliy. rill MrKinerii k ha-- an 
extensive knowledge <<i ivpoi-iaidit- 
Cdl Itisioiy und a pai lit ul.ii lv close 
fiimiliuilty with kiuiisiut’s wiiiuigs 
(he is Assi-iluiu Uiulei l.itii.iii.iu m 
charge of tin- Mm ison Hihmm at 
Cnninridge University l.ibi.irvt ||in 
hitrodilctioil gives good sketchr>i- ol 
the rtiriterx of the two i(iMe-.|im|d- 
ents, mid In ediling the text u task 
Colli plica led !>>■ I Jill ike's hallil of 
writing very illegibly -Mi Ms Kmc- 
rick has piovided suim- hrljdul 
fool notes. These do nut nqieai 
what is In the biicmluaiuii, nor 
what he supplies in the index. F.n 
exam [do, liter o U no footnoie |o 


lories for six more yenis. but no 
binding by him lx known after 17X4 
Did ho suffer a stroke ov fall victim 
lo the romantic artist's inveiurute 
enemy, consumption 7 In any event 
William Scott — tint relationship be- 
tween the two lx ui!ceiiuiii-~ii 
found using some of James's tiNil-i 
and binding in his style from 1785. 
William was employed to hind 
the Edinburgh edition of Burnt's 
Poems, 1787, In boards ; but three 
years Inter he too disappears. 

Earlier bookbinders had worked 
for booksellers, often a? more u< 
less full-time employees. .Tamu? 
Scott, like Baumgarten and Roger 
Fayac in England, aimed tu win a 
wide enough reputation tu attract 
private commissions dlruti. Hence 
hi* habit of signing hi* work with 
an engraved label pasted nn the 
title-pago. In London, q far larger 
and richer city, tliu attempt might 
have succeeded— though even thgie 
Roger Payne only Survived through 
the patronage and protection «rf a 
bookseller, Thomas I'uyiio. in 
elghteemh-cenrury lidiiihurgli it 
was bound to fait. 

Tlio author compare* Scot t ’* 
career with that of Chailc? Rennie 
Mackintosh. "The .Scoirish innova- 
tor Jit artistic matter* hai had no 
easy path ", he concludes. " UnUivs. 
like Robert Adam, lie ouikes a rejni- 
ration elsewhere, he la very quick 
without honour at home". . 

: This book ^le»ry«.s to be read, not 
ortly by itbrkrieiiv arid rollcctor*. 
but by anyone interestrd in the 
. applied vis' of the eighteenth 
Centura, f .hope it Tjidy inspire an 
equally extended Study of Roger 

hW'. 1 ^ 


Festive symbols 


rcvtdy mi in cl Up on sable . 

hly tut dvr used, s OUrco ' 
hn.t I »r M'lwlara |„ maayK 

nn m« -.ms iitily bibllonraiiS 5 
in.m ihc iHblwRrapuSryj, 
ttmiN, t.U s hemlrtoics to the? 1 
“'Minus mid u«xt s ate & 
uuidt-ls ,,r iKi-ful conclslou 

lynig .dis. iiu- writers aud^. 

and cl.u ityhiii «fi«n W*hl,SJ 
li-MiMl M-laUuiisliips (cf the t 
Iiut.-s 1.1 ” Kike VI.11 Rcpifl^. 

• -Mjitm iik Hcimis”j. g^. 
I*' 1 1'sii-il in the I'liuienu of ii e I' 
ihmis.mds of Imuks mulUjUi 
I" nn in the f'iflcvnili ccntUR^L 
tmdci .special obligation tofflt'j 
'■veil the prufi'vuanai 
iin-dit'vul and Jf onnissance nfe 
may nut iitiiumatk-ully be 
\di>mlfy tin xiic samie ol dita 
i I'titiiesl Uvnrgiui, lletHft 
Stt pli.mus ElUctis; AndrenF^ 
tin* PI tires h'Ajum, blare: 
mid P laics tcmporum\ Jbjh 
M in os, Eloriiimix do Sanaa ft.' 
ami I-'iaiici.sriii l-lurius. No^ 

luuUigiu* of early printing r 
I' liwe tu pruviding textual iifc. 
l inn .1? extensive as CW'j.lutb 
awareness that not merely pi 
objects, hm al,n texts, ar< |r 
ilesct ihed, places it In a uaiqwp;. - 
linn ,'Mtiiiiig wurlus of bibliap^l 1 
sclnd u ship. ; 


By Jennifer Uglow 


ALICE THOMAS ELLIS : 
The Birds of the Air 
252pp. Duckworth. £6.95. 


language and clarity of expression passionate beings and as in her 
rendered his discourse unintclli- previous novel. The Sin Eaters , 

f 'ibJe to the ordinary person ", while Alice Thomas Ellis presents the sub- 
let* widowed math or "liked the merged world of irrationality and 
human comfort of the clichd ", disorder which they inhabit as more 

The acidic criticism is filtered 

through two hostile observers, Mary ^‘^ce veal Sals wilh 
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and Tier nephew Sam. Although w ' 1 re “* 

literally children of these com- ?"r a B hi™i« eS «na load f i" 
muidties they belong to a more ll® 

elemental world and their ituter lan- imK tar 

gungo and outer behaviour is deeply mJK? , mSuo 

unsettling to their relatives. Sam's r S. 

hatred of hypocrisy ds. instinctive, 


Many contemporary novels have a 
reassuringly familiar look: witty 
social comment, a touch of radical 
chic, a d&b of pathos. At first 
The Birds of the Air seems to be 
set In this safe territory— the first 

birds encountered are sparrows - - 

lavishly provided with crumbs in a Inspector, his grandfather, his head- 
Home Counties florden. But the master and all others who sought 

central character is called Mary : Butde and contain him. 

the time Is Christmas ; Hie final 


and he expresses himself largely i 
gesture (such as the brilliantly 
shocking and unconsciously sym- 
bolic dying of his heir green for 
Christmas dny), or in epithets such 
as " Pig ", which covers " the Chief 


Christinas presents not pomanders 
or home-made chocolates but a dirty 
stray kitten and a painting of the 
local lunatic asylum seen through 
a laburnum tree. The discovery of 
Sebastian's i it fidelity sends die well- 
balanced Barbara Into a fervour of 
misdirected sexual desire, hysteria 
.and total loss of dignity. The Christ- 
mas i party explodes in farce and 
- - - _. Mary’s disruptive effect is more misery, and the Prince of Peace 

Mhwg *, Snowbound house. Toe subtle. Like Sam an instinctive abdicates not only to tha Lord of 
birds of the air are not only sobbing rebel lit her youth, she withdraws Misrule but to all the " ilittle gods ” 
and signing for the death of Robin, uftei- the loss of her son into a who feed on human blood and are 

Mary’s illegitimate eon. but are longing for death. The portrayal of blessed with a malign sense of 

themselves the subject of a strange her violent emotion jars the tone humour: “ those dark gods in whom 
medieval fantasy of resurrection. Q f the novel, so that the reader, joy and sorrow, good and evil, 
The sparrows are ignored by Mary jolted away from the easy social mercy and malice were as irredeem- 
as she gaies out of the window satire., shaves her sense of disloca- ably mixed as the breadcrumbs, 
thinking of wilderness, of wastes Hon from everyday reality. In the onion, sausage, sage and celery in 
of ice and sky, of the Iona wide midst of the Christmas chaos Mary the force for me turkey." 
light, cold beyond sensation or retreats to bum papers from her „ . . 

reflection past : “ She took out « child's draw- Beneath ats elegant, and often 
... «... . : . fncK and letters placed hpr eves and ver y funny Surface, this short novel 

Alice Thomas BUls explores the JjJg * em bedf* There was no sult- ^ densely packed, strengthened by 

uneasy co-existence of two ways of £ ble pgpndtorv anvwhere in the a network of imagery, almost over- 
living .and perceiving, and to .pre- sS? tlSS^ She thou^tt burdened by urgent jilasts against 


explain ilu* rulv of Cewpl 
winisr tiiittu* occur* in lour la 
.mil hy tin* unlucky irsntpMa; 
it p.n i-hiIk'sK in lliu intrude* 
ilu- uiqiri-ssiou is wrosik k 
that Harry Oiler siiRgeitri Hr. 
sIkmiIiI Ihiv tliv Nunesuch Ftftiri 
Era in- is Mi-yncll. whottn (« 
nifiRi^iiiin actually related t*i : 
cutiing William Martin't ijpik 
tho Nmtosiich Dickuni. 

In then ciirreMiundente 1IW • 
ami Updike exchanged i ■» . ■ 
umniiiit of giisdp with i K 
itf.nlalilo mi xt lire nf wil.W® --. 
Ruth mni were surpiMBJft. 
in ciiikmIoi inn two WWV®.-' 
isont tmntcii tint Iu lie » ■]* '* 

(ihiiiiI llo.tiiiie Wards lhw« 
sim'x Imlli.int cullabowjfflj . 
liit-itii) in In* " tnirominonlii- . 
in 1*12 I A v«*.ir later WonmW • 
a i|iiinn-| v.tini he fieri dfjjj 
da l *»M.t tliranc ««d > 

n.i% '* nirtintm'iyiil ■Od •y)'. 
viitlicl <m ilu- lady fhoui-,. 
linn »*f tlio l'irf|qmt 
l .iliiaiv ft mil 1924 10. U® 

Jut m ilt-xc rilied by Sir W ; 

f*iMki-ii‘ll .t» "iiur nf ■ 

ht ill«.- ir* i- '* lit Kiviitq lift j- 
nn ntltoi » iiiiieNtpnral'ie 1 < . 
Emciv Walker. Bruce 
ITt-ili'ih Giiitdv. iht* ,nl ‘,1'' 
pitmlv-nts xlutwcd * bsn*j *8^2- - 
linn nf vtietigthf at menu j- 



and rather unnerving. The satire on 
the familiar targets of die English 


To create this inner world 


comedy and pain. It i9 Hits disre- 
spect for the render’s expectations 


middle class and the academic Com- grief,- the author abandons her crisp mB u eR ; the hook so bitercet-- 

inonity is built around an end-of- “tie for o rhythmic prose tempered i, 1B Qne { 3 confronted by the 
term party and a ghastly family ^Tm humour, full of images fo f cefl of deatl , | ove hatred and 

Christmas. Much of tltc dialogue is of the permanence of nature and of Be _ s n liie suEEe&tlvo context of 
splendidly silly, but it . Iso sukests WJ* rftuel. Merjds deydreems ofristm.., . ie‘..t « onts p.B.^ 
a latent fascism beneath intellectual r “ ,, 8e from the manless irrelevance chrlstisn unH canltallst Alice 
aridity, and a choiring hysteria of prehistory" to bfcarro C^tic. ^r^arElhs Rke the Holv Man 
underlying, sanitized suburban romances and hagiography, and to j n one of her heroine's reveries sets 
order. Each society has. its language, out to disturb those xriio aSt cosily 


a cause 
ing 
In-law 


cosily 
a mix- 


use for mutual misunderstand- sPfnt in the Welsh mountain valley. «t b 11 us a storv” urovidJne 
and contempt Mary's brother- where Robin died and is burled. tifc rteher tffi t^y baAed for 
w Sebastian is a philosophy Although Sam and Mary are re- and stronger titan is altogether 
flon, whose insistence on. ordinary garded ns uncaring ti)£y are, in fact, agreenble. 

New Guinea growing up 


By Shirley Chew 


JAMES PORTERt 
llapkas Girl 
lG9nn. Cassell. £3.95. 
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dudlev McCarthy i 

y r ' , ... ■ ' THe Fate of O'Loughlln 

s.i : ;:rMi c 8 dwwW - 


■losolv asso- woman triio servos Itor purpose in 
y or Now dJscroot si Ion Co mid as silently, and 
» n Patrol conveniently, disappears— and so 
Is in whnt j!‘f “,‘l s 'T'?.A are 2 ! s, !fPr ,R,nf,1 . y * 


li»H lll-MIHH lilVl*HSM« -j 

limt. ilu-v ore cxcjudw ■ 


hm ih -mg! 

limi. rimy w 

imlfx, und iih ri , le»caf“ te 

..U. u J .......a I., llix I Bit, ^ 


tho nlnco and to blunt the drninuiic of colonial fiction — n relationship of 
conflict between primitive customs native dcpetsrfenco and white mnn's 
nnd tho new law, this novel hns - patarnallsni, rhe iinshnkenblo Integ- 
grenter pretensions to scrloiisnoss, rity of the colonial administrator, 
and it strenuous course, of soul* 1 the ioneUness of tlio job which only 
searching is undortnkon by the hero tho companionship of tutoHior white 
to justify the prosenco of him mid man can alleviate, iho loyal native 
hia kind in Now Guinea. versus the treacherous, tho native 

O'Loughltn's enreor Is closely nsso- woman ^1° «>« vos. Itor purpose in 
elated -with tho ' history 
Guinea. He begins os 

Officer in the mid-1930s in wnnt TV”’,T?.± U '^ 
woe then largely unknown territory, 'O 6 0,d cliche* of the civilising mis- 
returns during the War to fight slon and tlie historical process, 
the Japanese, ond becomes finally But, as we know from Hugh Clif. 
the Australian expert on New ford's novels on Malaya (and rafter 
Guinea affairs at the United Nations, than Kipling or Conrad, whom the 
iM'uitvd ui led mo i'i**r ’j* ••»«“» i^iuicmbii . >■« I-*- novel refers to, Clifford is the 

liturgical nrinhM*?“ .whole sweep and meaning of tilings ^ rom R® primi- dominant Influence here), the unre- 

i vm v wr ik shuhldg effort and origins throughout origins into what is to all generate spirit of the native is not 

uriiiinil red Suvccai 5^3; the Empire" and his empire- a ^B u “r, anc -S s , ® modortl, progressive so easily exorcized. 

ortMM-u j** 1 *. - ” yjj.ijfliit d<v .. . builders were able men who aot society. Being " one of those mart 

reiluced hi m/e on t u e j r i 0 i. bo j i e f t theoriz- wl, o could tltmk kanaka", even if O Loughlin returns to New 

from lljpJiW's' $ v, ^ ^ton e h An incommodij u r he does not. speak a ny o f the Ian- Guinea on a fact-finding tour for 

M'MMi rHiitcriiiiig “jllvl 
wtuit* in Updike in iW® ^ 
yiHt will t>kc ■ tol fifj J, 

»*. pailkiikirly **!(•-* 

Tacitus wiilmm 
fact." Till* ft aaalvrJL^ 
tliun ilie iHiiI«N»n 0 * 
which would have made p ^ 

.x Mtgfhy excliongonf 

iIip Mur fin and Bulmee 
Av M Prison’s ^ 

tills ty y*»r* m 
advice bi his young 


|K-iutvd ,, iu ll red ,, aMd C Wpling professed faith in the 


• )■! to" tbe' , *white^ "man's' 1 "burde^^occurs 8 lia g° 8 ( his intuitive sympathy has fho United Nations anu is killed 
-'when t£e colonial .administrators '««»«« peculiorly suited to tho by nn onordnst who, R turns our, 
/..-.are themselves ox-colonials and « overseeing the development 18 *ne son of bis old and trusted 
.answerable for their competence to of the country. At the same time,, J/wbusy of the 

- an external authority Such was the no contrast could be more, marked white man his . father _so admires 



the League of Nations and then the 
-.i United Nations. The inherent 
-i ironies of the situation have been 
- Registered, acutely and piquantiy, 
by. Randolph Stow in nis novel 


New Guinea’s swamp-infested low- 
lands or tortuous mountain terrain, 
brooding with danger and evil. 


by Tmagn .can at once avenge tho 
white son, O' Loughlin, and save 
his own son .from the shame of 
hanging "like a flying fox caught 



F.. H. Mikhail's 
,-i devoted » % q 3*- 
(I17pti MacdiWRJJsgiit 

*a 


^ trite and altogether unconvincing 
' . story of a half-caste who, with ilittle 
t more than . tin of watercolours and 
T'.aome encouragement from her 
[[primary -school inspector, discovers 
* n herself such- • extraordinary 


I. wonder wh. t Ja w B .v. u. *, &U$S 

McCarthy's “art", one might 
complain that it has veiled too 


right to come - Into this country McCarthy's 
which belong* to some completely conu jajn 

different people^— who, . as you .effectively the truth a? life. But 
end I know perCtly’well, have ^ V& 

plenty | of laws, or atjeast rules, out, One cannot expect to he, 
of their own which have served at t |, B same time, a ruler, of men 


of prilled recarifi ' | Wartistlc .talent that by at least one of their own which have served a t the same time, a ruler of men 

by Sd/abHUihitn.y W^ E beradmi^ (and they range them pretty. Well-arid say ^ to “nd" anlrJepraaAabfo playeroS 
GerderNi T/»f , die - ol ? tda-planters tri young' ’ them they now have tqhve ^ fi u te.". , , 

JJrendup m<HBI '. L. MrUthrmlAlni>l.to\ k A . -S “ (,« thn ...a mala i * 


Behan 


Times'* review ot j^ die 

ip pews ItmM.I'J -Spu; 

finim?* uaexciiCd 


*" r ^T"'oi(arr. / ^“fl , , ro Pplogists) her pictures are by the Jaw we make. , 

ot kSZ die wltii « as much excitement - In the form o? confidences, rhe- 1n _ ' Au _ A . ri imB 

4,‘f.lw were unveiling a JVUchel- tori cal argument, and plangent seif- Postage. iNt.Airo .l<h» A^roah 10jp 


Telt/T 1 


Smorp 


> > The Fold of CLouphlin is communing, this question Js urged becpnp-cmhs 
worthy, of attention? .though, upon the render. . But the terms of M^ ¥ N )j n »|U 


vVouA B*."' 7 fie JWW .‘l, : 

eiildiumj^c): f tS . r ^ . reference w(R»:n whieb. it. sdefo.' to - 

■N^voiri^h • f- ^ I- 1 - «iA»tiiMI of i csoh-e itself are the commonplaces - *■ 


ntdlu ftflVa i 

Hope Fop 'Brehdan 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE 
LIBRARY & RESOURCE CENTRE 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

We' we laokina (or a Ifvoly and Interested parson to woric In 
iniarnailonel library providing lending, InformBtlon md pro/noilonni 
eervlcea on a wldo rengo ol awbjocte. countrlaa and leva la. The work 
Mill Involve ea well as ttw normal library routines a vat law ol projeot 
and fnornotlonal work, contact with people trom the Third Vtoild and 
Commonwoalih oounlriaa, and the nee ol s wldo isnge ol audla-vleual 
and printed mater lafa. . 

The poet might be suitable lor library traipses or ttxaso recently 
avail tied aa libterlana afeflklng work expariencs. starting salary el 
age 22 or over la £4.408 per annum which Inoludoe London Weighting. 
Writs for further dstnlls and application (arm, quoting LHC/22, to 
the Establishment Ofliosr, Commonwealth InslJlule, Kensington High 
Street, London Wl 6NQ. 

Closing dais lor •ppilosllon | 14 daps after Ut# appear sues ol tWe 
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LIBRARIES DEPAR 

ASSISTANT 
CITY LIBRARIAN 

(Area UbrartM Division) • ■ 

C8,32B-E9,330 ( subjact to Increase under, national 
salary award effective from 1st July, 1980) 
Applications are Invited frorri Chartered Librarians with 
wkJb and relevant experience In the organization and 
management ol a large publio library system. 

In appropriate oases a “ Home moving " allowanoe of up 
lo £1,250 and a temporary lodging allowance may be paid. 
Further details and application form, returnable by 6th 
September, 1080,- are obtainable from the Director of 
Personnel and Management Services, P.O. Box 88, Muni- 
cipal Buildings, Dale 8treot, 
Liverpool L6Q 2DH (051-227 
0011, Ext 70S). 
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